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THE MAN WHO WAS TOO ——. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY 
CHAPTER SEVEN. 


We went back to the hotel. Roseberg preserved a deep silence, 
and seemed lost in profound meditation. On our return to the com- 
pany he still continued thoughtful and taciturn. A great many 
smart things were said upon the change perceptible in his demeanour 
Some said he was in luve with the young lady who would not ac- 
cept the offer of his room. Some said he had lost his fortune. The 
seven gentiemen who had profited by his willingness to wait at 
breakfast, suggested that he had only lost his appetite, while the big 
waiter Tom was heard to tell fat Anne the cook, that he * guessed 
the polite gentleman up stairs was mad because he had lost his 
breakfast.” 

At dinner Roseberg did not appear. 
where. 
Roseberg 
floated in my imagination 
the effects of my perhaps too abrupt disclosure upon a nature so 
The consciousness of being ridiculous is one of the 


He had gone no one knew 


At tea he was still absent. Ten o'clock came, and no 


I began to be alarmed. Images of a drowned man 


I apprehended some terrible result from 


susceptible 
most intolerable feelings to which human nature ts liable, and almost 
equals in effect that of being guilty. I determined to look into the 
chamber of Roseberg, and in case of my not finding him there, to 
cause search to be made fur his body. ‘To his chamber I went with 
a beating heart, not at all liking the idea of having been instrumental 
in producing a suicide 

“Knock. Knock 
Knock.”” No answer 
Stull no answer. 

Any ore who knew Roseberg knew that even an ashman at his 


“Knock. Knock 
Knock,’ very loud 


No answer 


Kuock 


Knoc 


* Knock 





door was never allowed to wait 
_ 
The 


idea that any one might be in the chamber, impervious to all this 


“Tt is all over,” said I, stepping back to alarm the house 


knocking, did not, I confess, at first enter my imagination. At 


length it struck me that, before expressing to the mhabitants of the 
house the horrid suggestion which had taken possession of my mind, 
[had better, however fruitless it might be, look into the room I 


seized the door knob with that intention. What was my astonish- 


ment when it resisted my endeavours. The door was locked and 


the kev in the mside 


* Whose here exclaimed I. No answer 
t Who's here '” exclaimed 


“Yes, he has blown his brams out! 


Tagain. No answer 


** Unless the door is opened instantly,” said I, * I shall break it 
off its hinges.” 
Still not a word. Now really alarmed, I lifted my foot and gave 


a hearty kick. I was in the act of repeating, when I heard some one 


stir inside 


“ Answer, or down goes the door '”” said | 





id My good friend,” said Rosebe rg, ** what the deuse possesses 


you to act so like a fool’ I’m busy, and you can’t come m.” 
* Ain't you going to shoot vourself? 


“ What!” re | lied 


mirth and astonishment. 


Roseberg, in a tone of obviously unaflected 


“* Ain’t vou going to shoot vourself '" 


The door flew open at this grave interrogation, and I walked into 


the interionr, Roseberg shutting the door behind me I don’t re- 


} 


member to have ever been more astonished than at the picture which 


presented itself. Roseberg was in nightcap, slippers and robe de 
chambre, a bottle of port and a box of cigars by his side on the table, 
and a cigar nearly smoked, from which, however, he had forgotten 


He but 





to knock the inch and a half of ashes, in his mouth. N 


that which I held in my hand, and no pistols, poniards, or any bloody 





instrument of that sort whatever. There was a razor, and I glanced 


suspiciously at the throat of the friend who so much interested me 
but it was duly encircled with one of the neatest stvle of stocks, and 
the fearful and fatal blade, which had awakened my horrour, was in 
such close proximity to its harmless companion, the /ather-lrush, as 
to disarm my apprehension and dissipate my doubts 


™ said J 


**You have not, then, really been meditating suicide 





** Nonsense—take a cigar!” said he 


** And what have you been about here all dav '” 
* Smoking.” 

“ All day?” 

“Yes, and drinking.” 

* Alone t” 

“ Yes, and reflecting ; take a glass of wine !’ 


“ No, thank you.” 


said he, bluffly 
I did not know him 


* Then let it alone,” 
I regarded him with surprise His tone was 
easy, self-possessed and manly. His face had lost its eternal and dis- 
agreeable smile, which used equally to embarrass himself and all in 


his company. His eyebrows were arched without paying me any 


particular attention, and his feet were hoisted independently on the 
mantelpiece 

“On second thought, I will take the lrberty?"’ said I, inclining the 
bottle toward a glass 

“Tf you wish!’ said he, without turning his head 

“T'll sit a while with vou if you have a mind '” 

* Very well, just as you please.” 

* That is if } don’t disturb yout" 


“No You 


cursed noise 


have already broken my reflections now with your 
To be frank, I 


But since vou are 


I shall not be able to resume them 


had certainly rather you had staid away here, 





take a chair!” 

* There isn't any except the one you are sitting on.” 

* Then ring the bell and call one of those scoundrels,” said he, 
without taking his feet off the mantelpiece, and blowing out a long 


iff of cigar smoke 





The effect upon me of all this was indescribable. I did not know 


the fellow, but I began to feel a profound respect for him rising in 
my bosom 

* Why the deuse don't vou ring the bell '” said he 

“True,” said I, “I forgot." I rang the bell 

** How do vou like that wine?” asked he 

* Very decent!" said I, sipping it 

* You sent me a dozen the other day,” said he to me 

* Yes,” said I, ‘and you wrote me a reply of three pages, by way 
of thanks, in which, however, vou did not pass any opinion on its 


quality How did you find it 


*Confounded bad '” said he 
** Indeed '” 

* Never tasted worse! Rung that bell again, wil! you 
IT rang the bell agam Roseberg’s feet still on the mante Ipiece 
At this moment a servant entered 


** Come here, you rascal,”’ said Roseberg 





» man advanced, grinning from ear to ear 
** Did you hear my first mnog*” 
“Ves.” 
* Did you know it was mine?” 
“Ves.” 
* Why did net you come 
* Busy!" said the man, briefly. 
Roseberg had just filled a glass. He very coolly flung it into the 
man’s face 

* You're an impudent scoundrel! said he, quietly 

The man uttered an exclamation and was darting out of the room 


**Shut the door,” said Roseberg to me 





* Are you going before you receive my order '!’’ asked Roseberg 

“Ves,” said the man, in a furv; “you're no gentieman, and if 
you'll ship out on the green, I'll larn you who you've got to deal with 

“Will vou, my fine fellow said Roseberg; wait till I've 


finished my cigar, and U'll speak with yok.” 


* T'll not wait 





we l \l bre ak every bone in your body if you st said Roseber 
with a sternness which absolutely astounded me 
He finished his crxgar. ‘The man waited whimpering and mutter 


threats 





“Unlock that drawer,” said Roseberg, handing me a key 
* Take out the whip.” I obeved 


‘ No—the 


I] took out a very long and 


" 
iaree oe 


wavy riaing-Whip with @ 


on the end . 


* Take that can ! 


. iD 
Said Rose “eT 





y to me 
. taking off bis coat and flinging it 


“TH larn you—T 


g with 


** Yes, come on,” said the ma 


with great violence into the corner fix your 


flint for you—T'// let vou know who you are dealit 
* Follow me, then,” said Roseber r, and he led us out upon tne 
ladies and gentlemen were 
I held the light, and the 


company, attract« d bv the extraordinary ipparition of a man in night 


green, before the piazza, where all the 


assembled, (it was a hot summer night.) 


cap, slippers, 7 he de chambre and long nding-whip; another with- 
out hat or coat and his sleeves rolled up; and another with a light, 


drew close to the balustrade of the piazza nearest the scene of action 


The man happened to be a brag, and, although fnghtened, thought 
it advisable to bully it through 

* Now, my friend,” said Roseberg, “ you have made tro remarks 
I wish to know whether I understood you accurately 
When I asked you, primarily, 


" Did 


It seems to 
me that I must have been mistaken 
why you did not answer my bell, you said you were * bus 





I understand you correctly’ 


*Yes! burn my timbers 
* You did 
sides answering the bell of a — 


= That will do, 


said the man, who had a figurative 


imagination just so—lI've got other things to do be- 


my good friend,” said Roseber on this point 


g. 
Now tor the other When I punished you for a disre spectul reply 
to a civil question, you remarked—that is, | so understand yvou—I 
presume | must have been mistaken ; but [ understood you to have 


remarked that I was » Did you make that remark?” 


“Yes! 


' . 
scit of his waistcoat; rolling up his sleeves to his shoulde rs, and ex 


icman 
! tt 99 | 

blast my buttons said the man, now also disrobing him 

brawny 

flourishes, ** Yes, I did.” 
Roseberg, who was an a 

£ 
pug 


hand, and with the other applying the whip over his shoulders 


fubiting a tolerable 





pair of arms with many ostentatious 


gile and powerful man, inte rrupted these 
his adversary with one 
The 


honest fellow, after divers struggles, fell upon his kness and roared 


ilistick displays by throat of 





pine tl 
Ss} tng the 


for merey 
* Where's the landlord of this hotel '’” said Rosebe rg 
Mr. Cozzeus advanced 


‘I have been annoyed, sir,” said Roseberg, “by the j npertinence 


of your domesticks You heard him apply cert words to me 


but now 
* T did, sir,” said Mr. Cozzens, ‘and am glad that you have in 
flieted upon hun the chastisement he deserves Had I not thought 


it merited, I should not, of course, have beheld it in silence 


" 


* You will dismiss the man, sit 


“IT will, especially as I have reason to think him also a thief 


Honest servants, | generally find, are also crri/. Tom, you are 
dismissed.”’ 
‘Wait said Roset ro, to other servant 
‘Yes, sir,” said the man with the rapidity of hghtning, and 
making a very respectiul bow 
Bottle of port and hgbts in number nine 
“ Yes, sir.” 


We walked back to the room. The wine and lights were al 


ready there The waiter stood bowing at the door 
“Ah, ha!” said Roseberg 
* Anvthing else, sir’ asked the waiter 
“Cha said Roseber \ chair seemed to mse up out of the floor 
Any g else, sir 
No hero : I thar bows d ar al Vanished 
\h. clean sae said Roseberg; “ I forgot. Touch the bell '” 
I did so Three me on the mstant 
‘Clean SSC8 Koscte Yes, « said the first 
Yes r s ‘ ! i \ said the thurd And 
tlie lasses were brought 
To be niimw 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 





Tre following 1s an extract from Mr. Stephen's new book, just 
resued by the Harpers, entitled “ Incidents of Travel m Cireece, 
Turkey, Russia, and Poland ving an account of a visit to Mis 
silong! the house in w i | ‘ died, now im rume, the 
rave of Marco Bozzaris, and an erview with his widow and two 

sughters 

nyRO 


s I asked in Missilonghi, were about 





Byron, and it added to the dreary mterest which the place inspired, 
tu loste to the ma er wioeh the Greeks spoke of him It might 
be thought t cr on the spot where he breathed his last, malig 
nity wo yay ‘ ‘ ‘ it e;, but tt was noteo, He 
had committed et t para em the eves of political oppo 
ons { e of the great parties that then 
divide i ‘ ad ve ‘ nil ft t man could 

ve. } hist . his me : s health, ane 
lastly ohe « him wit ail the rancour and 
bitter Even death h not won oblivion for hos 
, ‘ eard t ¢ woo saw him dre in her cause 
allirra nend to Greee 

His body, the reader will remember, was transported to England, 
and interred im the family sepulehre The cherch where ut lay im 
state isa heap ol r and there is no stone or monument record 
ng his death ; but, wis ung tu see some memorial connected with 
his residence here, we fo owed our guide to the house in which he 
died It wasa large square building of stone; one of the walls 
still standing, black with smoke, the rest a confused and shapeless 





mass of ruins After his death it was converted into a hospital and 
magazine ; and, when the ‘Turks entered the city, they set fire to the 
powder; the sick and dying were blown into the oir, and we saw the 
ruins lying as thev were before the explosior It was a melancholy 





spectacle, but it seemed te have a mora! fitness with the life and 
fortunes of the poet It was as if the same wild destiny, the same 
wreck of hope s and fortunes that attended hun through life, were 


hovering over his grave Living and dead, bis actions and his cha 


racter have been the subyect of ebloquy and reproach, perhaps justly 
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but it would have softened the heart of his bitterest enemy to see 
the place in which he died. 

It was in this house that, on his last birthday, he came from his 
bedroom and produced to his friends the last notes of his dying 
muse, breathing a spirit of sad foreboding and melancholy recollec- 
tions; of devotion to the noble cause in which he had embarked, 
and a prophetick consciousness of his approaching end. 

** My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 
‘ . . * . . 
“If thou regret’st thy youth, why live ~ 
The land of honourable death 
Ishere up tothe field, and give 
Away thy breath’ 


* seek out—less often sought than found 
A soldier's giave, for thee the best, 
Then look around and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 


TOMB OF MARCO BOZZARIS 


Moving on beyond the range of rumed houses, though still within 
the line of crumbling walls, we came to a spot, perhaps as interest- 
ing as any that Greece in her best days could show. It was the 
tomb of Marco Bozzaris! No monumental marble emblazoned his 
deeds and fame ; a few round stones piled over his head, which, but 
for our guide, we should have passed without noticing, were all 
that marked his grave. I weuld not disturb a proper reverence for 
the past; time covers with his dim and twilight glories both distant 
scenes and the men who acted in them, but, to my mind, Miltiades 
was not more of a hero at Marathon or Leonidas at Thermopylae than 
Marco Bozzaris at Missilonghi. When they went out against the 
hosts of Persia, Athens and Sparta were great and free, and they 
had the prospect of glory and the praise of men, to the Greeks 
always dearer than life. But when the Suliote chief drew his 
sword, his country lay bleeding at the feet of a giant, and all 
Evrope condemned the Greek revolution as foolhardy and desperate. 
For two months, with but a few hundred men, protected only by a 
diteh and slight parapet of earth, he defended the town where his 
body now rests against the whole Egyptian army. In stormy 
weather, living upon bad and unwholesome bread, with no covering 
but his cloak, he passed his days and nights im constant vigil; in 
every assault his sword cut down the foremost assailant, and his 


voice, rising above the din of battle, struck terrour ito the hearts | 


of the enemy. In the struggle which ended with his life, with two 
thousand men, he proposed to attack the whole army of Mustapha 
Pacha, and called upon all who were willing to die for their country 
to stand forward. ‘Phe whole band advanced to a man. Unwilling 
to sacrifice so many brave men in a death-struggle, he chose three 
hundred, the sacred number of the Spartan band, his tned and trusty 
Suliotes. At mdmght he placed himself at thet head, directing 
that not a shot should be fired till he sounded his bugle ; and his last 
command was, “If you lose sight of me, seek me m the pacha’s 
tent.” In the moment of victory he ordered the pacha to be seized, 
and received a ball in the loins; his voice still rose above the din of 
battle, cheering his men, until he was struck by another ball in the 
head, and borne dead from the fie!d of his glory 

Not far from the grave of Bozzaris was a pyramid of sculls, of 
men who had fallen in the last attack upon the city, piled up near 
the blackened and battered wall which they had died in defending 
In my after wanderings, I learned to look more carelessly npon 
these things ; and, perhaps, noticing everywhere the light estimation 
put upon human life in the East, learned to think more lightly of 1 
myself; but, then, it was melancholy to see bleaching im the sun, 
under the eyes of their countrymen, the unburied boves of men who, 
but a little while ago, stood with swords m their hands, and anima- 
ted by the noble resolution to free their country or die in the attempt 
Our guide told us that they had all been collected in that place with 
a view to sepulture ; and that King Otho, as soon as he became 
of age, and took the government in his own hands, mended to erect 
a monument over them In the meantime, they are at the mercy 
of every passing traveller ; and the only remark that our guide made, 
was a comment upon the force and unerring precision of the blow 
of the Turkish sabre, almost every scull being laid open on the side, 
nearly down to the ear. 


BROTHER OF MARCO ROZZARIS 


But the most interesting part of our day at Missilonghi was to 
come. Returning from a ramble round the walls, we noticed a large, 
square house, which, our guide told us, was the residence of Con- 
stantine, the brother of Marco Bozzaris. We were all interested im 
this intelligence, and our interest was ip no small degree mereased, 
when he added that the widow and two of the children of the 
Suliote chief were living with his brother. ‘The house was surround- 
ed by a high stone wall, a large gate stood most invitingly wide 
open, and we turned toward it in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
the inhabitants ; but, before we reached the gate, our interest had 
increased to such a point that, after consulting with our guide, we 
requested him to say that, if it would not be considered an intrusion, 
three travellers, two of them Americans, would feel honoured im 
being permitted to pay their respects to the widow and children of 
Marco Bozzaris. 

We were invited in, and shown into a large room on the right, 
where three Greeks were sitting cross-legged on a divan, smoking 
the long ‘Turkish chibouk. Soon after the brother entered, a man 
about fifty, of middle height, spare built, and wearing a Bavarian 
uniform, as holding a colonel's commission in the service of King 
Otho. In the dress of the dashing Suliote he would have better 
looked the brother of Marco Bozzaris, and I might then more easily 
have recognised the daring warriour who, on the field of battle, in a 
moment of extremity, was deemed, by universal acclamation, worthy 
of succeeding the fallen hero. Now the straight military frockcoat 
buttoned tight across the breast, the stock, tight pantaloons, boots, 
and straps, seemed to repress the tree energies of the mountain 
warriour; and | could not but think how awkward it must be for 
one who had spent all his life in a dress which hardly touched him, 
at fifty to put on a stock, and straps to his boots. Our guide intro- 
duced us, with an apology for our intrusion. The colonel received 
us with great kindness, thanked us for the honour done his brother's 
widow, and, requesting us to be seated, ordered coffee and pipes 

And here, on the very first day of our arrival in Greece, and from 
a source which made us proud, we had the first evidence of what 
afterward met me at every step, the warm feeling existing in Greece 
toward America ; for almost the first thing that the brother of Marco | 
Bozzaris said, was to express his gratitude as a Greek for the ser- || 
vices rendered his country by our own ; and, after referring to the | 


provisions sent out fur his famishing countrymen, his eyes sparkled, 
and his cheek flushed as he told us that, when the Greek revolu- 

tionary flag first sailed into the port of Napoli di Romania, among | 
hundreds of vessels of all nations, an American captain was the | 


first to recognise and salute it. | 


WIDOW AND DAUGHTERS OF MARCO BOZZARIS 


In a few moments the widow of Marco Bozzaris entered. I have 
often been disappointed in my preconceived notions of personal ap- 
pearance, but it was not so with the lady who now stood before me ; 
she looked the widow of a hero; as one worthy of her Grecian 
mothers, who gave their hair for bowstrings, their girdle for a sword- 
belt, and, while their heartstrings were cracking, sent their young 
lovers from their arms to fight and perish for their country. Per- 
haps it was she that led Marco Bozzaris into the path of unmor- 
tality; that roused him from the wild guerilla warfare in which he 
had passed his early life, and fired him with the high and holy 
ambition of freeing his country. Of one thing Iam certain, no man 
could look in her face without finding his wavering purposes fixed, 
without treading more firmly in the path of high and honourable en- 
terprise. She was under forty, tall and stately in person, and 
habited in deep black, fit emblem of her widowed condition, with a 
white handkerchief laid flat over her head, giving the Madonna cast 
to her dark eyes and marble complexion. We all rose as she enter- 
ed the room; and though living secluded, and seldom seeing the 
face of a stranger, she received our compliments and returned them 
with far less embarrassment than we both felt and exhibited 

But our embarrassment, at least I speak for myself, was induced 
by an unexpected circumstance. 
appearance, [| was not insensible to the fact that she was accompa- 
nied by two young and beautiful girls, who were introduced to us 
as her daughters. This somewhat bewildered me. While waiting 
for their appearance, and talking with Constantine Bozzaris, I had 
in some way conceived the idea that the daughters were mere chil- 
dren, and had fully made up my mind to take them both on my knee 
and kiss them; but the appearance of the stately mother recalled 
me to the grave of Bozzaris; and the daughters would probably 
have thought that I was taking liberties upon so short an acquaint- 
ance if [ had followed up my benevolent purpose in regard to them ; 
so that, with the long pipe in my hand, which at that time I did not 
know how to manage well, I cannot flatter myself that I exhibited 
any of the benefit of continental travel. 

The elder was about sixteen, and even in the opinion of my friend 
Doctor W., a cool judge in these matters, a beautiful giri, possess- 
ing In its fullest extent all the elements of Grecian beauty : a dark, 
clear complexion, dark hair, set off by a little red cap embroidered 
with gold thread, and a long blue tassel hanging down behind, and 
large black eyes, expressing a melancholy quiet, but which might be 
excited to shoot forth glances of fire more terrible than her father’s 
sword. Happily, too, for us, she talked French, having learned it 
from a Freneh marquis who had served in Greece and been domes- 
ticated with them ; but young and modest, and unused to the com- 
pany of strangers, she felt the embarrassment common to young la- 
dies when attempting to speak a foreign language. And we could 
not talk to her on common themes. Our lips were sealed, of course, 
upon the subject which had brought us to her house. We could not 
sound for her the praises of her gallant father. At parting, however, 
I told them that the name of Marco Bozzaris was as familiar in 
America as that of a hero of our own revolution, and that it had been 
hallowed by the inspiration of an American poet ; and I added that, 
if it would not be unacceptable, on my return to my native country 
I would send the tribute referred to, as an evidence of the feeling 
existing in America toward the memory of Marco Bozzaris. My 
offer was gratefully accepted; and afterward, while in the act of 
mounting my horse to leave Missilongh, our guide, who had re- 
mained behind, came up to me with a message from the widow and 
daughters reminding me of my promise. 

I do not see that there is any objection to my mentioning that I 
wrote to a friend, requesting him to procure Halleck’s ** Marco Boz- 
zaris,”” and send it to my banker at Paris. My friend, thinking to 
enhace its value, applied to Mr. Halleck for a copy in his own hand- 
writing. Mr. Halleck, with his characterstick modesty, evaded the 
application ; and on my return home I told him the story ef my visit, 
and reiterated the same request. He evaded me as he had done my 
friend, but promised me a copy of the new edition of his poems, 
which he afterward gave me, and which, I hope, is now in the hands 
of the widow and daughters of the Grecian hero 

I make no apology for introducing in a book the widow and daugh- 
ters of Marco Bozzaris. ‘True, | was received by them in private, 
without any expectation, either on their part or mine, that all the 
particulars of the mterview would be noted and laid before the eves 
of all who choose to read., I hope it will not be considered invading 
the sanctity of private life; but, at all events, I make no apology ; 
the widow and children ot Marco Bozzarisare the property of the world. 





GALETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE HUZZAS OF POSTERITY. 


A uirtLe boy near Hagarstown, in Maryland, was one day pointing 
out to me a copse of trees as the place where Washington, at the 
head of the Virgima rangers, fought a battle long before the war of 
Indians, headed by French from Fort 
! The little fellow @ad some balls of 
lead that had been fired in that battle, chopped from the centres of 
the now massive and aged oaks | saw that the sunbeam of some 
sublime moral emotion was in his eyes, and I asked him further of 
Washington, the brave youth who led the Virgimans into that 
thicket when the war-whoop shook tts boughs, and the rifle rang in 
its gloom 

His mind seemed to glance like lightning through the illustrious 
deeds of arms in which Washington had been engaged, and settled 
down at the closing scene of Yorktown. He told me of one cir- 
cumstance only. Said he, ‘when the British troops were marched 
out of their entrenchments to lay down their arms, Wash 
the American army, * My boys, let there be no insults overa conquered 
foe! when thev lay down their arms, don't huzza; posterity will 
huzza for you.’ ’ 

I could have hugged the little boy to my bosom. Although he 
had not probably been able to read more than four years, yet his mind 
had drank in the moral greatness of the act of sparing the feelings 
of a fallen foe. [asked him what it was that Washington said that 
posterity would do? he quickly answered, Auzza. ** Huzza' then,” 
said |; and he sent his clear, wild shout into the battle-wood, and 
I shouted with him, “ Huzza for Washington :” 





the revolution, with son 
Duquesne, now Pittsbu 





ton told 





Much as | was interested in her | 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 


MY BROTHER. 


I was born away down at Bangor, 
Where tradin’ is well understood. 
Where pumpkins are raised along shere, 
And nutmegs are grown in the wood 
My brother was fixed at Castine 
In the pork-manufacturin’ line, 
For he had a patent machine 
To make bacon-hams out of pine 


The tarnal concern did it slick, 
And ‘twould make other notions with ease, 
You put in a thundering stick, 
Out tumbles a white oaken cheese 
Not an article there was abused, 
For he so saving, “twas said, 
The saw-dust was all of it nsed 
To make the dyspepsery bread. 


He'd a mill, too, that worked as expert 
By steam—'twas acurous caper! 
You put in an old cotton shirt 
And it came out a handful of paper 
And when speculation was rife, 
My brother, who that understands, 
Manufactured—it’s true, on my hfe— 
Manufactured and sold eastern lands 


But, then, sir, the climax to cap, 

The buyers of these made a stir, 
Though acres they bought on the map, 

They couldn't find out where the were 
They talked about going to law— 

Then what could my poor brother do” 
By way of confounding their jaw, 

He failed and he’s rch as a Jew 


PASSAGES IN HUMAN LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT 





In my daily walks into the country, I was accustomed to pass a 
certain cottage. It was no coltage orne; it was no cottage of ro- 
mance. It had nothing particularly picturesque about it. It had its 
little garden, and its vine spreading over its front; but beyond these, 
it possessed no feature likely to fix it in the mind of a poet, ora 
novel-writer, and which might mduce him to people it with beings 
of his own fancy. In tact, it appeared to be inhabited by persons as 
little extraordinary as itself. A good-man of the house it might 
possess, but he was never visible. The only inmates I ever saw, 
were a young woman, and another female in the wane of life, no 
doubt the mother. 

The damsel was a comely, fresh, mild-looking, cottage girl enough; 
always seated in one spot, near the window, intent on her need'e 
The old dame was as regularly busied, to and fro, m household 
atlairs. She appeared one of those good housewives, who never 
dream of rest, except insleep. ‘The cottage stood so near the road, 
that the fire at the farther end of the room, showed you, without 
being rudely inquisitive, the whole interiour, in the single moment 
of passing. Aclean hearth, and a cheerfu! fire, shining upon homely, 
but neat, and orderly furniture, spoke of comfort; but whether the 
dame enjoyed, or merely diffused, that comfort, was a problem, 

I passed the house many successive days It was always alike, 
the fire shining brightly and peacefully : the girl seated at her post, 
by the window ; the housewife going to and fro, catering and con- 
triving, dusting and managing. One morning as I went by there 
was a change, the dame was seated near her daughter, her arms laid 
upou the table, and her head reclined upon her arms. I was sure 
that it was sickness, which had compelled her to that attitude of re- 
pose ; nothing less could have done it. I felt that I knew exactly 
the poor woman's feelings. She had felt a weariness stealing upon 
her ; she had wondered at it, and struggled against it, and borne up, 
hoping it would pass by ; till, loth as she was to yield, it had forced 
submission 

The next day, when I passed, the room appeared as usual : the tire 
burning pleasantly, the girl at her needle, but her mother was not to 
be seer ; and glancing my eye upward, | perceived the blind close- 
drawn in the window above. It is so, | said to myself, disease 1s im 
Perhaps tt occasions no gloomy fear of consequences. 
no extreme concern ; and yet who knows how it may end? Itis 
thus that begm those changes, that draw out the central bolt which 
which steal away our fireside faces, and lay 


its progress 


holds together families ; 


waste our affections 


I passed by, day afterdavy. The scene was the same. The fir 


burning; the hearth beaming clean and cheerful ; but the mother 
was not to be seen; the blind was still drawn above. At length | 


missed the girl; and, in her place, appeared another woman, bearing 
considerable resemblance to the mother, but of a quieter habit. It 
was easy to interpret this change Disease had assumed an alarm 
the daugliter was occupied in intense watchings, and 
caring for the suffering mother; and the good-woman’s sister had 
been summoned to her bedside, perhaps from a distant spot, and 
perhaps from her family cares; which no less important an event 
could have induced her to elude 
Thus appearances conunued some days 


ing aspect ; 


There was a silence 
around the house, and an air of neglect within it; till, one morning, 
I beheld the blind drawn in the room elow, and the window thrown 
open above The scene was over; the mother was removed from 
her family, and one of those great changes effected in human life, 
which commence with so little observation, but leave behind them 
such lasting etlects. 


CREATION, A CATASTROPHE. 


The Boston Post states that some down-easter thus deseribes 
himself -—*' I am a real catastrophe—a small creation—Mount Vesu 
vius on the top, with red hot lava pourmg out of the crater and 
routing nations—mmv fists are the Rocky Mountains—arms, liberty 
poles, with iron springs. Every step I take is an earthquake—every 
blow [ strike is a clap of thunder—and every breath I breathe 1s 3 
tornado—my disposition is Dupont’s best, and goes off at a flash— 
when I blast, there'll be nothing left but a hole three feet in circum- 


' ference, and no end to its depth!” 
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THE DRAMA IN THE EAST. 


We never laughed mere heartily than while reading the following 
account of the way in which they once * got up” Macbeth in India. 
The idea of Lady Macbeth being caught shaving herself 1s ludicrous 
ym the extreme :—** Never shall [ forget,” says the writer, * the 

etting up of the tragedy of Macbeth, at Madras. The part of Lady 

Macbeth was undertaken by a young gentleman named Anstey. 
Every one knows how rapidly the beard grows in a hot climate 
Anstey’s was of the blackest tnt, and it beg a warm season of the 
year, before the fourth act, it had grown so long as to render it ac- 
tually necessary for Lady Macbeth to shave before she appeared in 
the fifth. It was, however, so sultry behind the scenes, and there 
was so little air in the room appropriated for dressing, that Anstey 
ordered a table and looking-glass and his shaving apparatus, to be 
placed on the stage where there was a strong current. In malicious 
pleasantry, some one rang the prompter’s bell, which was the con- 
stant signal for drawing the curtain. It was promptly obeyed, and, 
to the amazement of the whole assembled fasion of Madras, Tom 
Anstley was exhibited in the costume of Lady Macbeth, in that 
most unfeminine part of his toilet. The roar, the screams of sur- 
prise and merriment that ensued are beyond description.” 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 


Reader! didst ever live witha particular lady’ One possessed, 
not simply with the spirit, but the demon of tdiness’ Who will 
give you a good two hour's lecture upon the sin of an untied shoe- 
string, and raise a hurricane about your ears on the enormity of a 
fractured glove! Who will be struck speechless, at the sight of a 
pin in the place of string; or set a whole house in an uproar, on 
finding a book on the table instead of in the beok-case! Those 
who have had the misfortune to meet with such a person, will know 
how to sympathise with me. Gentle reader! I have often received 
very pressing imvitations to visit an old schoolfellow, who ts settled 
ina snug parsonage, about fifty miles from town; but something or 
other was continually occurring to prevent me from availing myself 
of them. ** Man never is, but always to be ‘carsed.’" Accord- 
ingly, on the seventeenth of June, 1826, (I shall never forget it, if I 
lie to the age of old Parr,) having a few spare weeks at my dispo- 
sal, | set out for my chum’s residence. He received me with his 
wonted cordiality ; but I fancied he looked a little more care-worn 
than a man of thirty might have been expected to look, married as 
he is to the woman of his choice, and in the possession of a liberal 
fortune. Poor fellow! I did not know that his wife was a precisian 
—I do not employ the term in a religious sense. The first hint I 
received of the fact was from Mr. S. who, removing my hat from 
the first peg in the hall to the fourth, observed, ** My wile is a little 
particular in these matters ; the first peg ts for my hat, the second 
1s for William’s, the third for Tom’s, and you can reserve the fourth, 
if you please, for your own ; ladies, you know. do not like to have 
their arrangements interfered with.” I promised to do my best to 
recollect the order of precedence with respect to the hats, and 
walked up stairs impressed with an awful veneration for a lady who 
had contrived to impose so rigid a discipline on a man, formerly the 
most disorderly of mortals, mentally resolving to obtain her favour 
by the most studious observance of her wishes. I might as well 
have determined to be emperour of China! Before the week was at 
an end, I was a lost man. [always reckoned myself tolerably tidy ; 
never leaving more than half my clothes on the tloor of my dressing- 
room, nor more than a dozen books about my apartment I may kap- 
pen to occupy for an hour. I do not lose more than a dozen hand- 
kerciefs mm a month; nor have more than a quarter of an hour's 
hunt for my hat or gloves, whenever | am going out ma hurry. I 
found all this but as dust im the balance. ‘The first time I sat down 
to dinner I made a horrible blunder; for, in my haste to help my 
friend to some asparagus, I pulled the dish a hitle out of its place, 
thereby deranging the exact hexagonal order in which the said 
dishes were arranged—I discovered my mishap on hearing Mr. S 
sharply rebuked for a similar offence. Secondly, I sat half the 
evening with the cushion a full finger’s breadth beyond the cane- 
work of my chair—and what is worse, I do not know that I should 
have been aware of my deliquency, if the agony of the lady's feelings 
had not at length overpowered every other consideration, and at last 
burst forth with, “* Excuse me, Mr , but do pray put your 
cushion straight ; itannoys me beyond measure to see it otherwise.” 
My third offence was displacing the snuffer-stand from its central 
position between the candlesticks ; my fourth, leaving a pamphlet I 
had been perusing on the pianoforte, its proper place being a table 
in the middle of the room, on which all books in present use were 
ordered to repose ; my fifth—but in short I should never have done, 
were I to enumerate every separate enormity of which I was guilty 
My friend S.’s drawing-room had as good a right to exhibit a placard 
of * Steel Traps and Spring Guns,” as any park with which IT am ac- 
quainted. In one place you were in danger of having your legs 
snapped off, andin another your nose. There never was a house so 
atrociously neat, every chair and table knew its duty; the very 
chunney ornaments had been * trained up i. the way they should 
go,” and wo to the unlucky wight who should make them * depart 
trom it.” Even those * chartered libertines,” the children and dogs, 
were taught to be as demure and hypocritical as the matronly tabby 
cat herself, who sat witn her fore-feet together, and her tail curled 
round her as exactly as if she had been worked in an urn-rug, instead 
of being a living mouser. It was the utmost stretch of my friend's 
martial authority, to get his favourite spaniel admitted to the honours 
of the parlour ; and even this privilege is only granted in his 
master’s presence. If Carlo happens to pop his unlucky brown 
nose into the room when 8. is trom home, he sets off with as much 
consciousness in his cars and tail as if he had been convicted of 
a larceny in the kitchen, and anticipated the application of the 
broom-stick. As to the children, heaven help them! I believe they 
look forward to their evening visit to the drawing-room with much 
the same sort of feeling. Not that Mrs. S. is an unkind mother, or, 
] should rather say, not that she means to be soe; 
: into her head, that **preachee and floggee too” 1s the way to bring 
ip children; and that, as young people have sometimes short memo- 
nes, it is necessary to put them verbally in mind of their duties, 





but she has taken 


From night till morn, trom morn till dewy eve 


So is it with her servants; if one of them leaves a broom or a 
duster out of its place for a second, she hears of it for a month 
afterwards. I wonder how they endure it! I have sometimes 
thought that from long practice, they do not heed it—as a friend of 
mine who lives in a bustling street in the city, tells me he does not 
hear the infernal noise of the coaches and carts in the front of his 


“house, nor of a confounded brazier, who hammers away in his rear 


from morning till night. The worst of it is, that while Mrs, S. never 
allows a moment's peace to husband, children or servants, she thinks 
herself a jewel of a wife !—but such jewels are too cost!y for every- 
day wear. I am sure poor S. thinks so in his heart, and would be 
content to exchange half a dozen of his wife's tormenting good 
qualities, for the sake of being allowed a little common-place 
repose. 

I shall never forget the delight I felt on entering my own house, 
after enduring her thraldom for two months. I absolutely reveiled 
in disorder, and gloried in my litters. I tossed my hat one way, 
my gloves another ; pushed all the chairs into the middle of the room, 
and narrowly escaped kicking my faithful Christopher, for offering 
to put it “in order” again. That cursed * spirt of order!’ J am 
sure it is a spit of evil omen to S. For my own part, I do so exe- 
crate the phrase, that if I were a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and the order of the day were called for, I should make it a 
rule to walk out. Since my return home, | have positively prohibit- 
ed the use of the word in my house; and have nearly quarrelled 
with an honest poulterer, who has served me for the last ten years, 
because he has a rascally shopman, who will persist in snufiling at 
my door, (I hear him now from my parlour window,) * Any order 
this morning!" Confound the fellow! that is his knock. I will go 
out, and offer him half-a-crown to change his phrase! When at 
school, 

Order is heaven's first law, 


used to be our standing round-text copy ; but were I doomed to 
transcribe the sentiment in these my days of adolescence, | should 
take the liberty of suggesting the new reading of, 


Order is h—'s first law- 


for | feel satisfied that Satan himself is a * particular gentleman.” 


IF AND HIS PROGENY, 


If every one were honest, we need not lock our doors 

If everybody would mind just his own business, there would be 
more business done 

If we talk less about other people, other people would talk less 
about us 

If there were fewer novels in the world, there would be fewer 
numsculls 

If the mistress would scold less, she would have less need of 
scolding 

If you often charge servants with lying, they will soon become 
liars, if they are not so already 

If students would read Jess, and think more, there would be a 
large number of reaily great men in our community 

If my child were to be a shoe-black all his life, I'd give him a 
classical education. 

If young ladies now-a-days did not become women at thirteen, 
men would have better wives 

If you want to get rich, work hard and spend little 

If you want to render your husband unhappy, blame him for every- 
thing he does, right or wrong; scold him for doing this or that, 


before you know whether he did 1t.— Western Luminary 


THE FAIREST. 


Tell me, thou ancient mariner, 
That sailest on the sea, 

If ship, or sail, or evening star, 
Be half so fair as she? 


Tell me, thou knight, whom all equipped 
In burnished arms I| see, 

If steed, or arms, or marshalled hosts, 
Be half so fair as she’ 


Tell me, thou swain, that guard’st thy flock 
Beneath the shadowy tree, 

If flock, or vale, or mountain ndge, 
Be half so fair as she ' 


WELL TURNED. 


A discussion arose lately at a dinner-table, upon the basis of the 
right of suffrage ; when the following colloquy took place 

**I do not think,”’ said one of the party, * that all men should in- 
discriminately be permitted to vote. There must be some restric- 
tion ; and if you tear away all barriers, you may as well extend the 
privileges still farther and admit women to the polls.” 

** Women !" quickly replied a spirited lady on the opposite side 
of the table—a disciple, perhaps, of Miss Grmke—* and why should 
women not vote’ Do you mean to say we are imfleriour to the 
other sex!” 

** By no means, madam. The ladies, I admit, have generally their 
intellectual powers as vivid, and as well culuvated as those who have 
assumed the title of * Lords of Creation,” but then I lke to see 
them in their proper sphere.” 

“ Their proper sphere! And pray, sir, permit me to ask, what 
do you deem their proper sphere '” 

* Why, madam, the sphere of women is—a—it 1s a celestial 
sphere.” —Preayune 


INCREDIBLE LIARS, 


The French papers in the autumn of I821 mention, that a man 
named Desjardins was tried, on his Own confession, as an accom 
plice with Louvel, the assassin of the duke de Berrie But, on his 
defence, Desjardins contended that his confession ought not to be 
belreved, because he was so notorious for falsehood, that nobody m 
the world would give credit to a word he said. In support of this, 
he produce da host of witnesses, his friends and relative 8, who ail 
swore that the excessive 
true, and he was declared ty.” This case parallels with a 
similar instance some years e in Treland 
with highway robbery. In the course of the trial the prisoner roared 
out from the deck that he was guilty; but the 
by their verdict **not guilty.” The astonished judge exclammed, 
**Goed heavens, gentlemen, did you not hear the man humself declare 
that he was guilty! The foreman said, “ We did, my lord, 
that was the very reason we acquitted him, for we know the fellow 
to be so notorious a liar, that he never to!d a word of truth n his life.” 


bad character he had given of himself was 





A man was charged 


jury pronounced him 






and 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


“ From Vonch, and other Poe as,” published at Cleaveland, Otuo 


THE SAINTED THREE 


Tuer, side by side, the sainted three 
A daughter, son, aud wile 
Repose in death, for ever free 
From all the woes of life! 
lhe star of love, that beams on high, 
Hath lit their spirits to the sky ! 


De reft, and desolate, | wee p 
And still must weep awhile 
On barren shores, where tempests sweep, 
And skies but coldly smile! 
Yet Hope my darkened pathway cheers, 
And sweetly whispers—"* Wipe thy tears! 


When earth recedes, my bosom's three 
May [rejoin in heaven 

There strike the harp, and bend the kne« 
With them, redeemed, forgiven ' 

The voice that sighed from Calv'ry's hi 

Rebuked the waves—and all was st)! 


HARMONY OF NATURE AND REVELATION 


All the precepts of Christianity are agreeable to the dictates of a 
sound mind; and its promises are happily fitted to calm the troubles 
of the human heart. The system of nature supports a moral go 
vernment, and the doctrines and precepts of the gospel have a direct 
moral tendeacy. The Seriptures give clearer and fuller wews of 
duty than what could be learned from the volume of creation, and 
enforce the discharge of whatis meumbent upon us by the most 
powerful motives. From the perversity of their hearts, men are often 
inclined to lay the chief stress on external rtes and ceremonia 
observances; but the gospel teaches us that no mtual worship can 
be pleasing to God, without holiness of heart and life; and that 
justice, merey, and faithfulness, are indispensable matters of the law 
Everything in the religion of Jesus, whether we consider the dispo 
sitions which it recommends, or the conduct which it enjoins, pro 
motes the welfare of the individual and of somety, In proportion to 
their obedience to his precepts, will be the happiness of mankind ; 
for in proportion to this obedience will they discharge with fideluy all 
the duties incumbent upon them im ther several relations of lit 
If men generally chenshed the same mind that was in Chriat; of 
they were just and mereiful, meek and holy, what a diflerent pretur 
would the world present from whatit now extubits! How mealculably 
would the sum of human happiness be increased. The beneficial 
influence of christianity proves its suitableness to our nature, and 
strongly recommends it to our regard 








WRaALTH 


The cold wreteh 
within its shell and 


Excessive wealth is neither glory hor happiness 
who thinks enly of himself; who draws his head 
never puts it out but for the purpose of lucre and ostentation, who looks 
upon his fellow-creatures not only without sympathy, but with arre 
gance and msolence, as if they were made to be his vassals, and he 
was made to be their lord, as if they were for no other purpose than 
lizement ; 

happy, oor wir 
tuous, nor great. ‘There os in fortune a golden mean, which is the ap- 
propriate region of virtue and intellwence Be content with that, 
and if the horn of plenty overflow, let its drooping tall upon your fe 
let them fall like the droppiogs of honey in the wilderness 
I wish vou indeed to be distingurshed 
but wealth is not essential to distinetion Look at the 
triots, philosophers, and philanthropists, Who in Various ages have 
blessed the world. was it then wealth that made them great’ Where 
was the wealth of Anstides, of Socrates, of Plato, of Epamimondas, 
of Fabneis, of Cincinnatus, and # countless host upon the rolls of 
fame ? Their wealth wasin their mind and heart 
treasures by which they have been immortalized ; and such alone are 


to pamper his avarice, or to contribute to his agyranc such a 


man may be rich, but trust me, that he can never be 


low-men 
to cheer the waywornk piierim 
illustrious 4 


These are the 


treasures that are worth a serious strugele 


Mitaclbs 


There are no phenomena, ¢ ither mn the natural or inthe moral world, 
that conntenance the supposition of any creature whatever beime per 
mitted to work miracles for the purpose of deceiving and misleading 
the children of men, without the evidence resulting from thei opera 
The wise men ot Keypt 
wrought miractes, or the of miracles ; but they were de 
feated by the superiour powerol Moses and Aaron, and obliged te cen- 
fess that the finger of God was displayed im the works which the He 
brew saves performed Considering all these things, it appears to us 
that the reasoning of Nicodemus, and the appeals of Jesus are unan 
Rabin, we know that thou art a teacher come from God 





thons being destroyed by superour evidences 


sweralle 
for no man can do these miracies that thou doest except tiod be with 
believe the works ; that ve may 


Though ve believe not me 


heve that the Father ss in me, and | in him” 


him.” 
know and | 





TRANQUILLITY 


Tranquillity 1s the wish of all; the good, while pursuing the track 


of virtue—the great, wale following the star of glory—and the lit 
tle, while creeping in the styes of dissipation, sigh for tranquility 
and make it the great object which they ultimately hope to attain. 
How anxiously does the sailor, on the lngh and giddy mast, when 
on tempestuous seas, cast his cyes over the foammg billows and 
anticipate the calm security he hopes to enjoy when he reaches the 
wished-for shore! Even kings grow weary of their splendid slavery 
and noblea sicken under minercasing dignites. All, in fact, feel less 
delight in the actual enjoyment of worldly pursuits, however great 
and honourable they may be, than in the idea of ther bemg able to 
relinquish them and retire to 
Some caim, sequestere 


The world forgett t e world tt 


GAMING 


most dangerous ond inexcusable 


Of all passions, gaming 18 the 
h homeself with the Bp 


A vamester endeavours to eu 
calls hos frends. But how many armes are in arms agamst hun 
Behold that mother! her tears reproach hom with the ruin of her 
only son! That father pronounces tis name with horrour and con 
tempt to his children! Pursued by hatred, overwhelmed by ca 
lumny, he feels hunself condemned by reason and humanity; and 
after wandering long in the mazes of vice, he finds nothing before 
his eyes but ruin and remorse 


is ol those be 


VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge is the true alchymy that turns everything it touches 
into gold, It gives us domimon over nature, unlocks the store 
house of creauon and opens to us the treasures of the universe. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 
NUMBER FOUR. 


P. WILLIS. 


——_ 


BY N. 


My pear pocror—If this egg hatches without getting cold, or, to 
accommodate my language to your city comprehension, if the letter 
I here begin comes to a finishing, it will be malgré blistered hands 
The 


men are taking their four o'clock of cheese and cider in the meadow, 


and weary back—the consequences of hard raking—of hay 


and not having simplified my digestion as rapidly as my habits, 
I have retired to the shelter of the bridge, to be decently rid of the 
master’s first bit and pull at the pitcher. After employing my brains 
in vain to discover why this particular branch of farming should re- 
quire cider and cheese, (eaten together at no other season that I can 
learn,) I have pulled out my serible-book from the niche in the 
sleeper overhead, and find, by luck, one sheet of tabula rasa, upon 
which you are likely to pay eighteen pence to Amos Kendall 

Were you ever in a hay-field, doctor’ I ask for information 
Metaphorically, I know you * live in clover’’—weaving the society of 
wits and hock of a certain vintage—but seriously, did you ever happen 
te stand on the natural soil of the earth, off the pavement’ If you 
have not, let me tell you it is a very pleasant change. I have always 
fancied there was a mixture of the vegetable in myself; and I am 
convinced now, that there is something in us which grows more 
thriftily on fresh earth than on flag-stones. ‘There are some men 
indigenous to brick and mortar, as there are plants which thrive best 
with a stone on them; but there are “ connecting links” between 
all the varieties of God's works, and such men verge on the mineral 
kingdom. I have seen whole geodes of them with all the proper- 
ties of flints, for example. But in you, my dear doctor, without 


You 


I am 


flattery, I think | see the vegetable, strong though latent 
would thrive in the country, well planted and a little pruned 
not sure it would do to water you freely—but you want sunshine 
and fresh air, and a little bird to shake the * dew” out of your top 

I see, from my seat under the bridge, a fair meadow laid like an 
unrolled carpet of emerald, along the windings of a most bright and 
swift river. ‘lhe first owner of it after the savage, all honour to his 
memory, sprinkled it with forest trees, now at their loftiest growth, 
here and there one, stately in the smooth grass, like a polished 
monarch on the foot-cloth of his throne. ‘The river is the Owaga, 
and its opposite bank is darkened with thick wood, through which a 
liberal neighbour has allowed me to cut an eye-path to the village 
spire—a mile across the fields From my cottage door across this 
meadow-lawn, struts, with silver foot, the brook I redeemed from 
its lost strayings, and all along between brook and river, stand hay- 
cocks, not fairies. Now possess me as well of your whereabout— 
what you see from your window in Broadway! Is there a sapling on 
my whole farm would change roothold with you? 

The hay is heavy this year, and if there were lesa, I should still 
feel like taking off my hat to the meadow. There is nothing like 
living in the city to impress one with the gratuitous liberality of the 
services rendered one im the country Here are meadows, now, 
that without hint or petition, pressing, or encouragement, pay or 
consideration, nay, careless even of gratitude, shoot me up some 
billions of grass-blades, clover-flowers, white and red, and here and 
there a nodding regiment of hilies, tall as my chin, and it is under- 
stood, I believe, that I am welcome to it all. Now, you may think 
this is all easy enough, and the meadow is happy to be relieved ; but 


so the beggar might think of your alms, and be as just. But you 


have made the monev you give him by the sweat of your brow. So 


has the meadow tts “It is estimated,” says the Book of 


Nature, ** that an acre of grass-land transpires, in twenty-four hours, 


grass 


not less than six thousand four hundred quarts of water.” Sweat 


me that without a fee, thon * dollar a visit '" 

Here comes William from the post, with a handful of papers. The 
Mirror, with a hkeness of Sprague \ likeness in a mirror could 
searce fail, one would think, and here, accordingly, he 1s the banker 
-fitas ** himself to be his parallel.” 


We know 


the ** globe" on his baek, like old Atlas, but he is more urbane than 


poet, the Rogers of our country 
Yet I have never seen that stern look on him 1e bears 
the world-bearer. He keeps a muscle unstrained for a smils \ 
more courteous gentleman stands net by mammon’s altar—no, nor by 
the lip of Helheon 


vou please, Mr. Harding’ 


vet this ts somehow stern. In what character, 1! 


Sat Plutus, or Apollo, astride your optick 
nerve when you drew that picture? It may be a look he has, but, 
fine head as it stands on paper, they who form from it an idea of the 


And 


which is a merit in most pictures, isa fault in ane which posterity is 


man, would be agreeably disappointed in meeting him this, 


to look at 
Yet 


Best evidence in the world, that he puts his 


& most able financier 





Sprague has the reputation of being 
he is not a rich man 
genius into his calculations, for it is the nature of uncommon gifts 


to do good to all but their possessor 


‘That he is a poet, and a true 
and high one, has been not so much acknowledged by eriticism, as 


, : i on s 
felt in the republick Ihe great army of editors, whe paragraph 
upon one name, as an entry of college-boys will play upon one 
flute, till the 1 


shovel and tongs, have not made his name diurnal and hebdomadal ; 


eighbourhood would rather listen to a voluntary upon 


but his poetry is diffused by more un-jostled avenues, to the under- 
standings and hearts of his countrymen. J, for one, think he is a 
better banker for his genius, as with the same power he would 
have made a better soldier, statesman, farmer, what you will. 


have seen excellent poetry from the hand of Plutus—( Biddle, I 


Should have said, but I never scratch out, to you)—yet he has but 
ruffled the muse while Sprague has courted her. Our Theodore, 
hnen-aimé, at the court of Berlin, writes a better despatch, I warrant 
| you, than a fellow born of red tape and fed on sealing-wax at the 
department. I am afraid the genius of poor John Quincy Adams 
is more limited. He is only the best president we have had since 
Washington—not a poet, though he has a volume in press. Briareus 
is not the father of all who will have a miche. Shelley would have 
made an unsafe banker, for he was prodigal of stuff. Pope, Rogers, 
Crabbe, Sprague, Halleck, waste no gold, even in poetry. Every 
idea gets his due of these poets, and no more ; and Pope and Crabbe, 
by the same token, would have made as good bankers as Sprague and 
Rogers. We are under some mistakes about genius, my dear doctor 
I'll just step in-doors and find a definition of it in the library 

Really, the sun is hot enough, as Sancho says, to fry the brains 
in a man’s skull. 

“* Genius,” says the best philosophical book I know of, ‘* where- 
ever it ts found, and to whatever purpose directed, is mental power 
It distinguishes the man of jine phrensy, as Shakspeare expresses it, 
from the man of mere phrensy. It is a sort of instantaneous insight 
that gives us Knowledge without going to school fort. Sometimes 
itis directed to one subject, sometimes to another ; but under what- 
ever form it exhibits itself, it enables the individual who possesses 
it to make a wonderful and almost miraculous progress in the line 
of his pursuit " Si non € vero, € ben trorato. Wi philosophy were 
more popular, we should have Irving for President, Halleck for go- 
vernour of lowa, and Bryant envoy to Texas. But genius, to the 
multitude, is a phantom without mouth, pockets, or hands—incapa- 
ble of work, unaccustomed to food, ignorant of the uses of coin, and 
unfit candidate, consequently, for any manner of loaves and fishes 
A few more Spragues would leaven this lump of narrow prejudice 

I wish you would kill off your patients, dear doctor, and contrive 
I flatter myself I shall take 


By the way, to answer your question while I 


to be with us at the agricultural show 
the prize for turnips 
think of it, that is the reason why I am not at Niagara, * taking a 
look at 
Durham once or twice when in London, and once at dinner at Lady 


the viceroy.” I must watch my turmp-ling. I met Lord 


Blessington’s. I was excessively interested on that occasion by the 
tacticks of D'Israel, who had just then chipped his political shell, and 
was anxious to make an unpression on Lord Durham, whose glory, 
still to come, was contidently foretold in that bright circle. I rather 
fancy the dinner was made to give Vivian Grey the chance ; for her 
ladvship, benevolent to every one, has helped D'Israeli to * :mp his 
wing,’’ with a devoted friendship of which he should imbody in his 
maturest work, the delicacy and fervour. Women are glorious friends 
to stead ambition; but effective as they all can be, few have the 
tact, and fewer the varied means of the lady in question. The guests 
dropped in, announced but unseen, in the dim twilight; and, when 
Lord Durham came, I could only see that he was of middle stature, 
and of a naturally cold address. Bulwer spoke to him, but he was 
introduced te no one—a departure from the custom of that marson 
sans-géne, which was either a tribute to his lordship’s reserve, or a 


ruse on the part of Lady Blessington to secure to D'Isracli the ad- 


vantage of having his acquaintance sought—successful, if so, for 
Lord Durham after dinner requested a formal mtroduction to him 


But for D'Orsay, who sparkles, as he does everything else, out of 


first 


rule, and in splendid detiance of others’ dulness, the soup and 


half hour ot dinner would have passed off with the usual Ey 





fashion of earnest silence. I looked over my spoon at the future 
premier, a dark, saturnine man, with very black hair, combed very 


turbulent ambitions, 


smooth, and wondered how a heart, with the 
and disciplined energres which were stirring, | knew, in his, could 
be concealed under that polished and marble tranquillity of mien and 
manner. He spoke to Lady Blessington in an under tone, replying 
with a placid serenity that never reached a smile, to so much ot 
D’Orsay’s champagne wit as threw its sparkle in his way, and Bul- 
wer and D'Israeli were silent altogether. I should have forevoded 
a dull dinner if, in the epen brow, the clear sunny eye, and unem- 
barrassed repose of the beautiful and expressive mouth of Lady 
Blessmgton, | had not read the promise of achange. It came pre- 


With a tact, of which the su 





sently le ease and grace can in no 


} 


sne 


gathered up the cobweb 


parts of the table, and, 


way be conveyed into deseription, 
threads of conversation going on at different 
by the most apparent accident, flung them ito D'Israeli’s fingers, 


like the mbands of a four-in-hand. And, if so coarse a figure can 
illustrate it, he took the whip-hand like a master. It was an appeal 


to his opinion on a subject he well understood, and he burst at once, 


without preface, into that fiery vein of eloquence which, hearing 
v deliwht, 





many times after, and always with ne have stamped D'Is- 


wonderful talker I have ever had the 


r but a declaimer 


rae! on my mind as the most 


turtune to meet Lhe Is anvth You would never 





think him on stilts. If he catches himself in a rhetorical sentence. 


itin the next breath. He 1s satincal, contemptuous, 


pathetick, humorous, everything in a moment ; and | 


he mocks at 
s conversation 


on any subject whatever, embraces the omnibus rehus, et quibusdam 


alus Add to this, that D'Israeli’s is the most imtellectual face in 


England—pale, regular, and overshadowed with the most luxuriant 


} 


masses of raven-black hair , a d vou will searee wonder th iu, meet 


ing him for the first time. Lord Durham was (as he was expected 
to be by the Aspasia of that London academe) impressed. He was 


not carried away as we were. That would have been unlike Lord 





Durham. He gave his whole mind to the bril! meteor 


1€ telesco} d—to with- 


He has evidently, native to his 


before him; but t v¢ of pudyment was tn his har 


draw at pleasure blood, that 


great 
quality of a statesman—refenu. D'Israeli and he formed at the mo- 


ment a finely-contrasted picture. Understanding his game per- 


fectly, the author deferred constantly and adroitly to the opinion of 
his noble listener, shaped his argument by his suggestions, allowed 
him to say nothing without using it as the nucleus of some new turn 
to his eloquence, and all this with an apparent effort against it, as if 
he had desired to address himself exclusively to Lady Blessington, 
but was compelled by a superiour intellectual magnetism to turp 
aside and pay homage to her guest. With all this instinctive man- 
agement, there was a flashing abandon in his language and choice o; 
illustration, a kindling of his eye, and, what I have before described, 
a positive foaming at his lips, which, contrasted with the warm bat 
clear and penetrating eye of Lord Durham, his calm yet earnest 
features, and lips closed without compression, formed, as I said, a 
picture, and of an order worth remembering in poetry. Without 
meaning any disrespect to D'Israeli, whom I admire as much as any 
man in England, I remarked to my neighbour, a celebrated artist, 
that it would make a glorious drawing of Satan tempting an arch- 
angel to rebel. 

Well—D' Israeli is in Parliament, and Lord Durham on the last 
round but one of the ladder of sudpeet greatness. ‘The viceroy w 
be premier, no doubt, but it is questionable if the author of Vivian 
Talk ng 


with an indulgent and superb woman on the 


Cirey does more than carry out the moral of his own tale 
at a brilliant table, 
watch for wit and eloquence, and rising in the face of a cold common- 
sense House of Commons on the look-out for froth and humbug, 
are two different matters. Ina great crisis, with the nation in a 
tempest, D Israeli would flash across the darkness very finely—but 
he will never do for the calm right-hand of a premier. I wish him, 
I am sure, every success in the world; but I trust that whatever po- 
litical reverses fall to his share, they will drive him back to literature 

I have written this last sentence im the red hght of sunset, and | 
must be out to sce my trees watered and my kine driven a-field after 
their milking. Whaet a coverlet of glory the day-god draws about 
him for his repose! I should like curtains of that burnt crimson 
If I have a passion in the world, it is for that royal trade, upholstery ; 
and so thought George the Fourth, and so thinks Sultan Mahmoud, 


who, with his own henna-tipped fingers, assisted by his assembled 


harem, arranges every fold of drapery in the seraglio. If poetry fail, 
I'll try the profession some day en grand, and meantime let me gx 
out and study one of the three hundred and sixty-five varieties of 


couch-drapery in the west. Adieu et a tor! 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


PRESENT ARMS. 


“Arma virumque cano 


“Tr is indeed a very severe bruise, and will require careful treat 
ment,” said Dr. B. to the mother of the charming Elza M****, as 
he concluded his replies to half a dozen interrogatories which Mrs 
M. stopped him to propose as he was passing the door of the draw- 
ing-room on his way to the street, after having visited his fair patient 

“Mv dear madam,” said I—but stop, reader, first let me tell you 
how I came to say anything, or how I came there at all 

Be it known that although I am now a quiet gentieman of forty-five, 
living in the country and shockingly * addicted to literature,” and but 
seldom visiting this Gotham; vet some twenty vears since Broadway 
echoed my footsteps about as frequently, and fully as respectfully 
as it did those of any young gallant of the day 

Mrs. M. (then the beautiful and accomplished Miss H.) was a 
reigning belle, and to her, of course, I frequently paid my devorrs 


1 Its springy tread kept time t 





Many a time has that fairy foot wit! 
mine, and that sweet hand nestled like a young bird within my s 





For 


the first time within ten years I was again in Gotham, and my ear 


porting arm as we toge ther promenaded our noble Broadway 


liest morning call was paid to Mrs. M 
* My Not the 


charming daughter of whom I have heard so much, i hope?” 


dear madam,” said I, “who its the invalid? 


“Tam sorry to say, sir,” replied she, ** that he was speaking o 
Eliza.” 

‘Indeed, madam! How did 
What re- 


Allow me to express my regret! 


she meet with the myury, and what is the nature of ut’ 


medy have you had recourse to 


“Oh, a truce to your endless interroyatories '” exclaimed she 


**you are worse than formerly, for then, although you asked many 


such as ladies liked to hear. ‘Then it was the 


questions, they were 
unpudent inquisitiveness of a favoured gallant, now it’s the hal! 
professional curiosity of a nostrum-making old maid! It's qui 


durabie 


une 





am | see, madam,” re torted I, **that you ere no mere inclined to 


give a pleasing answer to unportant questions thun in the days you 


allude to; albeit the questions are of a diflerent nature. If you had 


answered one of mv questions twenty vears ago lke a sensible 


woman, I never should have had an opportunity to tease you with 


this one. I told you that you would repent your hard-heartedness 


some day or other 





*So vou would persuade me that it is pleasanter to be teased 


continually tor twenty vears than te be tease d once m that lapse ol 
to convince me of that when you were 


time. Your eloquence tailed 





lly sueceed new.” 





young and admired—it will 
} 


t } 
“T acknowledge 


you my superiour in this wordy war,” said 
‘but am I to receive no information in regard to this voung lady 


who mberits all her mother’s charms without any of her follies’ 
“Your unpudence does not merit such grace, but I think your 

gray hairs (pesitive slander I assure vou, reader.) will authorise me 

to introduce veu without fear to her room 
I would have given the world to steal a glance at the mirror and 


adjust my cravat, but I did not dare; so I followed my hostess si- 


So come with me.’ 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 











lently to her daughter's apartment. She opened the door, and pre- 
ceding me a few steps, said— 
“My dear, I have brought my old friend Mr. G**** to condole 





with you.” 
[entered immediately 
where she was reclining, apparently in some trepidation at the idea 





Miss M. had started up from the sofa 


of being introduced to one, of whom her mother had evidently often 
spoken as captivating; and as she bade me good morning, cast a 
f ] 


rutinizing glance upon me, followed by ove at her mother which 





seemed to say, “I really should not have accused you of such a 
yece of bad taste as admiring such a man ;" all of which was very 
gattering. However, ‘twas my turn to be flattering; so I was not 


rbed 


yaternal manner as to the how-and-about her accident 


I seated myself, and interrogated Miss Eliza in a most 
She had 


met with it in Broadway when taking a morming walk ; a stranger 





had jostled her very severely, and quite seriously bruised her left 
shoulder. ** The street,” she said, ** was very much crowded.” 


“ But my dear Miss M.,” said I, ** how could you think of walk- 





ng out with the street in that crowded state without an escort’? It 
Had I been here, | 


should have been too happy to prevent your walk from being solitary 


must have been your own fault if you did so 
Ina thronged thoroughfare, at least —* It ts not well for woman to 
RRS 

She smiled, as if her belief in her mother’s good taste was return- 
ng, and said with some emphasis, ** Oh, I was not alone, I assure 
sou. Mr. Mason was with me 


« Then, of course, you had the satisfaction of seeing the stranger 


knocked down?” 


“Oh, no! Mason did not see him.” 


“Why, where were his eyes!” 


“ There were several people between us at the instant; and he 


gh them, vou knew 
on 


ould not see thro 


“ Sercral people between you exclaimed I. “TI thought you 


sid vou were walking with him.” 
* And so I was,” 
“Then how, in the name of propriety, came you to lose his arm 


returned she 


n such a crowd!” 


« Lose his arm!" replied she, in a tone of most unqualified as- 


onshment ‘ Why, ZT never took it!” 
said I, entirely surprised out of my politeness by 


“never took wt? 


7 ’ " 
“ The deuse 

What! walk with a gen- 
What 


To be perpetually im your 


weh an announcement ; 
ian in the streets of a thronged city and not take his arm? 





on earth does he acco npany you for ’ 


assiduous 





way, and run against you the oftener for attempt 
a his attentions Or, to assist you in tracing upon the pavements 
the outline of a Virgima fence 

“Are you actually unaware that it is not according to etiquette 


for a gentleman and lady to walk arm-in-arm unless they are et 
g 
raged?” said she, inquiringly 


“Not according to fiddlestick!” said I. ** Unaware? 


I should 


ope so’ And so it is according to etiquette for a lady to break ber 


arm, or her neck, or walk into the gutter of a dark night, rather than 
st 


7 } 
take the arm of her atte: dant cavaher 


“Oh. no! She may take his arm at night.” 
“Oh! I perceive ! She may be guilty of au impropriety at might; 


a P } ; ' 
ecause nobody can see it De autiful ' l declare ! Prav, has 


or is it thought quite 


waltzing ceased to be according to etiquette i 


nd perfectly proper for a gentleman to clasp the waist of a lady 
vhom he has known fer fifteen minutes, in full view of a crowd of 
gazers ’”” 

She said nothing ; and I continued 
“T am not intending to speak in disparagement of walzing. it ts 
i! well enough fer those that like to transform the human body into 


g inconsist- 





it strikes ne as a g 


iwhirling-top, to do it But 


encv, as absurd as it Is groundless, for the fashionable to counte- 


imacy of contact between the sexes as nevita- 





ance so great an | 





Itzing, and to refuse to tolerate so slight a familia- 


to be at the 


¥ occurs In W 





ity, espec ially when it happens same time so greata 
But, I beg your pardon peThaps if two voung people 
raged *” 


mnvVeny 





valtz together, they are considered as ¢1 


She laug ungly rep ed, that she * belie ved not 

‘Well, then,” said I, ** 1 am quite resolved to work myself into 
afurv about it. How is a man to carry on a conversation with his 
arcompanion’ Ht he walks his body near enough, he is sure to 
ostle her, at least once in four steps: if he puts his head near 
enough. he will be in danger of butting her like a great calf on meet- 


the first irregularity in the pavement: and if he does not do 


a conversation, 





pe of carrying on 


itiat severai 


. and quietly gives up al 





iL eve persons being between them, 





the chanees are a 


astranger will jostle her severely and quite seriously bruise her lett 


My mind is made up! ‘The next time I walk with a lady 


shoulder 


und she refuses mv arm, I will quietly take my handkerchief from 
my pocket, and putting it around her waist, hold the two ends in my 
hand; thus at least supporting her, al d Keeping ny piace beside her; 


and if people say she looks like a hound im leash, why | will retort, that 


therwise we should both look hke a pair of the same animals u 


moled and straggling “according to the counsel of their own will,” 
and they are pe riectly welcome » far as Tam concerned, to trans- 


liy Trew ear a 
ate the process which I adopt as reeding—I7 my poe anv t if 
. . , > > . > , . . . 
“Madam, will you accept mv arm '” 
with pleasure.” AN ANTEDILUVIAN 


* Certainly, str, 


AnseNce oF MIND.—Various editors throughout the country have 
been vieing with each other, to see which could fabricate the best case 
Among all that we have seen, 1 


** A young lady Carried 


has been 





f absent-mindedness 

noticed better than the following 

post-office, droppe d herself into the box instead of the letter, and did 
, ig’ Se eee we ” 

not discover the mistake, till the clerk asked her if she were single 





tertothe 


ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE FRENCH. 


A DOMESTICK INCIDENT OF THE MIDDLE 


Ix turning over the manuscript pages of an old French chronicle 
of the olden time, written in that vivid and vigorous dialect which 
gives such a graphick fidelity to the details of Fiorpart and the Sire 
de Joinville, I was struck with an extraordinary incident, which 
paints the manners of that age of blood and iron, and contrasts 
wonderfully and strikingly with the gorgeous narratives of chival 
rous heroism and amorous devotion, showing wickedness in all its 


AGES. 


deformity, and giving an insight into the domestick economy of the 
middle ages, with the lavish expenditure of the higher orders and 
the shocking and squalid poverty of the poor and destitute. If I 
may be allowed to tell the story in my own way, it will read thus 

Tow ard the end of the year of grace 1215, the population of Pans 
was horrour-stricken by a crime, odious in its character and terri 
fick by the dreadful circumstances connected with it. On the 
mit of Mount St. Hilaire, not far from the church of St. Genevieve, 
a barber and a pastry-cook had established themselves in shops im 
sone another 


sum- 


mediately adjoin The two artisans very soon got 





into vogue and obtained a great reputation in their respective voca 
tions. No one ensped (according to the fashionable glossary of the 
dav) a mustache more knowingly, or gave such a vo uptuous cur 
to the hair, as the barber; and the pastry-cook exceeded every one 
of his fraternity, by the exquisite delicacy of his meats and the 
spices with which he seasoned his pies: so that, from every quarter 
of Paris, quite a concourse of customers flocked to Mount St. H 

laire; and Pierre Miquelon, the pastry-cook, and Barnaby Cabard, 
the barber, having soon acquired a ha 
to everybody to be moving onward on the high road to fortun: 





dsome competence, appeared 
and 


within the reach of the much-envied honours of the sheriffalty 





Opposite these two shops, which the fashion of this world 
taken under its dark, 
smoke-dred hovel, inhabited by a locksmith named Gomuir 
poor fellow, who possessed more talents than were required by his 


patronage, was the squahd, dismantled 


This 
ybscure profession, was the father of eight children, the eldest of 
whom had scarcely vet reached his fifteenth year. It was only by 
to feed this 


of charcoal 


the most strenuous and incessant toil that he was able 
numerous and helpless progeny by the labour of his hands 
forge was scarcely ever illuminated by the red glare 
his anvil but rarely re-echoed the heavy blows of the hammer: ar 


for ten months of the twelve, his unwieldy bellows slept upon its 
difficult lungs of leather 
profusely scattering its favours in the same spot; the three serviecs 


As usual, fortune was not in the mood 


on the table of the wealthy must be taken pro tanto in diminution ot 
the allowance 
level, as well as the water of rivers and streams 


apportioned to poverty. Prosperity must have its 
It subtracts from 
one, to accumulate the lot of the other. The poor sigh over thei 
poverty ; but death is the great agrarian, and brings everything to 
a common level 

Gomire was poor; he lived and laboured in a wretched shop; and 
its dilapidated appearance was enough, of itself, to scare away al 
or Notre Dame, or 
Victor 


wanted a handsome ramling for their shrines, it never came into thei 


custom When the cenons of St. Genevieve, 


the monks of St. Germaine des pres, or the religious of St 


t 


thought to entrust its fabneation to Gomire, a poor, unpretendin 
and obscure mechanick, borne down by a large family and the m 
cessitv of provuding for its wants; so lis ordinary occ! pation con 
sisted in patching up some old and worn-out trunk, filing a rusty 


hinge, or mending the spring of some door-latch, which had got 
broken by aceident. He had no regular customers, and only live 
! 


by hazard. These scanty jobs, too, did not happen every day; the 
tongs, the file and the vice, 
happy locksmith, then, listless and idle 


front of Ins cold forge, he 


were not always in operation; t un 
withdrew to the extremity 


leaning against the gazed 


of hus shop, and 
with eves too frequently diunme d with tears, upon the crowd entering 
and quitting, in rapid succession, the shops of his two tortunat 
nemhbours 


One evening and wi 


nl of the Sunday before Easter 
iy occupying His USUAL Pust ¢ ! 


the vig 


according to custom, Gomuire was sa 


»bservation, from whence he could see everything without bein 
himself noticed, he saw a cavalier, a Spaniard, (as it was easy to 
perceive by all the peculiarities of his costume,) going into the bar 
The sight of this stranger, his good looks and the ele 


the h 


ber's shop 
of tus habiliments, fixed the 





attention of 


pane 
emith. “There goes a young lord,’ said he to himselt who is 
about to expend great charges in adonming himself. Perhaps he is 





preparing for Some amorous Interview ; and, at his age, two 


care cannot be laid out upon the person, to make it acceptable t 


beauty and to give an additional charm to love This rep 
tition of the word escaped his lips involuntarily He threw a slow 
and melanchoty glance around him, and saw lis cight el ren on 


their knees before a wooden crucifix in the back shop, piously raising 


their emaciated hands to heaven and asking bread from God and 
their father—for they wer hungry 


At this mou 
veart. “This young cavalier, 


rnful sight, a sudden idea seized upon the locksmith’s 


thought he, “ who has just entered 


the barber's shop, so rosy and so mincingly, 1s, doubtless, a fa 


vourite of fortune and lucky in love; and when a person has been 


t xe Ought to be generous of soul and lavish 


largely blessed by both, 


I will await ns coming forth; and when he has reacthe 


myself on his 


I 


iron, Whe will dv 


i street, | will throw mercy for the sake of 


to-morrow of want, uniess one 


, 





ingels comes quickly to their au 
locksmith leaned | 
Befor 


iren ina tone 


of heaven's 
Having formed this resolution, the 
the stranger's departure 


on his forge, to watch I 


thes attitud wwever, he we toh ch 


ito throw as hore ness as fis agom7z h 


grumblers; don’t you know that to 
loaf of the 


“(so to sleep 


lav is a strict fast? to-morrow you shall all have a 


white bre 


ad of Gonesse for breakfast; and, if you behave well, there 
shall be added to each a handful of radishes from the old egg-woman 
at the St. Honore market Then, taking his eldest sen tenderly 


by the hand, he saul, “My poor Philippe, put your brothers to bed, 





and do your best to make them forget their hunger.” 


But his promise had satisfied the children, and all, after a pious sign 
of the cross, threw themselves pell-mell upon a couch of straw and 
fragments of curtains, which served both for bed and counte rpane 

In the meantime, the locksmith, absorbed in his design, removed 
not his eyes from the door of the barber's shop; it was about six 
o'clock in the evening when the young cavalier went in, and it was 
now nearly nine. Gomure began to be in despair. “ Unless he in 
tends to transform himself into an Adonis or Narcissus,” murmured 
he, * he cannot possibly waste three hours in curling his hair and 
perfuming ns skin! No! the brilliant stranger is no longer there 
He must have slipped out while | was speaking to my wretched 
children, who were crying for bread! for bread !—and to me 
who have eaten nothing for three days, that I might not deprive 
But, by heaven!” continued the artificer, “1 
will not see my cluldren die of starvation and witness their agony, 


them of a morsel! 


as if 1 were a saint of wood, or stone. No—that must not, shall 


not be! 


Nor is it just that some men’s purses should burst with the 
weight of their ducatons, while others have not a sous to bless them 
selves with! That is not just, and must not be!” 

Urged by a desperate impulse, the locksmith seized a massy ham 
mer, flung it on his shoulder with a convulsive agitation, and was 
aving his shop, heaven knows whither, when in hurried a diminu 


cheeked 


him, the hammer dropped from Gonure’s hands 


tive man, corpulent, rosy bald and sleek. When he saw 


lord of the Three Kings, a famous inn 
de U1 Rafer 
whether natives or foreigners, who came to study at the 


The lithe man was the lan 








of those days, situated m the where young men of 


listinction 


University of Paris, always put up 


“Luck, luck! Noel, noel! exclaimed the littl man; “IT have a 
windfall for you, and have come to look for you to get the advan 
tage of it: but what's the matter how pale you are!—has any 
msiortune happened to yor 

“Nothing, master Chapoulait,”’ answered Gomire; “but, you 


see, business has been dull with me for a day or two; and when 


and eyght stomachs call aloud for food 


there 


one wakes In the tnorning 
vs regularly as the door turns on its hinges if ho escaping a 


certain degree of anxity, 
* True 


Kings; “but why, 


you sec 
I understand,” reyoined the master of the Three 


name of good St 


my frend 


mn the Dennis, when you are 
, 


n trouble, don’t you come to see me You know very well that I 


have always a loaf in the eupboard for you and your children, and 


a carolus in the purse What is the use of having a frend, unless 


’ 


you can prove him 


1 do not like to be troublesome replied the locksmith. “ Bs 
side, | have heard my father say, that it ws better to give to one s 
enemy than borrow of ones trend; for, in obliwimg an enemy, you 
may remove his ill-will, while you alienate your frend by askung a 
favour 

Ah! there you are, my good Gomire; any one can tell you have 


been a soldier, and eased n armour almost all 





your life; you 


have kept all its roughness and hardness.” 


and I fear, for 
uit the 


Yes, master Chapoula t, Lhave been a soldier 


the salety Of my 


I wosint oO preata hurry to« 


bustle; t ake 


] trade 


Conn bustle your tools and let us hurry 

away 
You 
By my fait! ind that’s the truth W, you 


cotier of a young cavalher of Arragon, who 


haven't yet told me what vou want done,” observed Gomire 
must open the 
irrived at my wn this 


morning with his brother. ‘The box is of won, wonderfully put to 
I fancy 


such a delicate job should 


rether; it contains a good quantity of valuable things and 


nthese times, When rogucs are s pplenty, 


only be entrusted to a man of probity 
flushed att 


mperceptible ot 


I locksmuith's brow us observation, as if he had 


ed, by an stacie, on the brink of a wicked 


clon, Het 


ind cheerfully f we 


s tools, folded them in a proce of blaek leather 


master Chapoulait, Before reaching the 


nn, they mett young Arra 


Do vou know my brother has not yet returned His extraor 


finarv thought ‘shess compels the tu iet a stranper into the secret 
f our affairs 
What! has not your brother yet come in?" asked the host 


If he knew any 


to announce our 


six oclock! 


as been absent since 


I should think he had gone 


nein this great city 


rrval; but he ie as much a stranger as | am in Paris, and that is 


what makes me so anxious. Come, my good man added he 
rning to the locksmuth. “ give me a turn of your office and force 
open this coffer, since my hairbramed brother st lL heeps away 
Gonure looked upon the stranger: hos face, his dress, his manner 
md hes gait, reminded him of the cavaher whom he had seen po 
nto the barber's shop, and whose egress he had watched so fru 
sslv. A dark feartul presentment curdled his blood as 
flashed across hist 
Sur stranger sskea he was net your brother attired as you 
ire, and ist het 4c you in lace nd stature, except that he ws more 
itiected in Manter and mor iy in dress, for you seem to be t 
rave @ person t issume unnecessary airs? 
Phank you for the compliment, my good man; and, to tell yo 


the truth, it would not suitmy brother. He is luxunous and selt 
wille like a noble of Grenada and when his mustache is net 
ul In the exact curve, he wo wok Upon his inportance as se 
rivusly compromis Have you encountered such a gay bird in 
your travels? 
I hav one mH than encounter lim rejoined the artisar 
I saw him enter the shop of a barber, whose hou S opposite t 


mv door: I saw him enter, 
*You are dreamin ts 


, but IT did mot see hum fo out 


mnkeoper; “ had 


lam Surt 
mire Aterrupted the 


entered Barnaby Cabard’s door, he 





e young lor would have left 
tere this: f 1 me vet heard that an ogre dwe nit 
It i pot u yan oor replnd the locksnuth, before 
whose eves a variety facts rapidly float lo which he had not 
} erto paid athe nr, but by and here he stopped, as if 


By whe asked the nese 





Arra unpetuously 
Pardon me od the locksmith, “if I delay 
Men are frequently deceived: the Aln 


anhewerng you at 


present 2alVv wione is in 


failibie 
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“What we have heard already may be of use hereafter, at all The clouds of buffalo, the herds of deer, He knew too well the hue of misery, 
events!" said the cavalier, who was much impressed by the reserve The beaver’s citadel, the panther’s lair— He cast its sombrous livery o'er the place, 
of Gomire and his guarded replies, and was oppressed by a deep Ihe mighty lake, the river, and the hill, ; And Indian even shafed his sympathy, ; = 
melancholy ; “if my brother does not make his appearance in an Compared with which, a Scottish streams a rill, . And — a ep anteee white man’s face 
hour, I shall know where to go and look for bun. I thank you, my A mount a molehill, and a loch a basin, ; Sut scarcely had he form is woodland tes, “Os 
: ‘ . Scarce large enough to wash a mammoth's face in Ere forest-echo to the axe replies, 
friend, and shall require you to accompany me—so hold yourself 5 * . We kn 
ady.” ; ass castes ike cilia And tree and Indian, buffalo and deer, 
sistem ' 4 ee ee ee Before the living torrent disappear writing 
mw ere vs aan oe La t end. cn the fol OH, FLY TO THE PRAIRIE. He would have fled again, but whither, whither’ spectab 
e brother of the Arragonese did not return; and, on the fol- To the “ fer weat'” The onward merch is thit ‘ 
lowing morning, the judges of the Tournelle and the Prevot of Paris Oh, fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me : aol tade is scarcely w aa d oo a 
8 d 'Tis as wild, and as wide, and as green as the sea And solitude is scarcely wooed and won, wms t 
being made acquainted with his sudden disappearance and where he er its bosom of velvet the summer winds glide, Ere crashing forests fall, and solitude 1s gone oxte 
was last seen, repaired to the barber's shop on Mount St. Hilaire. -_ ae Sion, ° th a . * * * . . ° . f ) 
- - y, ivy, maiden, wi me. Pr 
There a horrible spectacle presented itself to the eyes of these y cetaeey his eat Silat Onieena ian ei daca oe uee 
men, habituated to all the ferocities and cruelties of that darkest of The fawns in the meadow-fields fearlessly play ag trices ter alae: dhecesshvincoea tegglamenat deed 
: ; . Away to the chase, lovely maiden, away ' On lengthen’d Alleghany’s waving pile, poetr 
the periods, called the Middle Age. In the barber's cellar, which Bound, bound to thy courser, the bison is near, And clouds, so lately bathed in golden light, pte: 
communicated with the shop by means of a trap-door, ten bodies meant: a Laan ras Were softly silver d by the queen of night; sa sci 
iors And one by one, in autumn's deep blue sky, we tind 


were discovered suspended against the wall, and the latest of them 

was that of the young Spaniard. From this cellar there was a oa a pepe piew aot od gene The stars put forth their purest blazonry id the 
- s . ial's g 0 s ’ ss space ~ - 4 - ‘ 

vaulted passage to that of the cook's; and by this it was that the Where fields like the emerald and sapphire-stained shies, O'er darken’d vales, the mountain shadowy slept, 

latter passed to and fro, for the flesh he required for his pies! In harmony blending, commingle their dyes ' Phrough dying trees the mournful zephyrs swept, 


The two wretches were immediately thrown into the prisons of Fly, fly, maiden with me The night-hawk’s scream, the moan of whip-poor-will, rhe foll 
the Grand Chatelet, and their trial commenced immediately at th: Put softly as thine on the carpeted hall, The cricket's cry, the tree-frog’s cade need til, ‘Hew 
Tournelle. In the course of the investigation it came out, that, in poke erage bane mee yey oem pole sil The panther 8 hungry howl, the . olf ° we d bay, ivet Vv 
five years, during which these wretches had carried on their shock- From ironless hoofs as they bound from the leaves The ecresch-ow! See nae oer ue 0 ed Gay, en mas 

. Fly, fly, maiden, with me ( onspire to cast o er western night a tone superd, 4 
ing traffick, one hundred and forty-three persons had been assassi- To other lenda, however wild, unknown eseribe 


Let Mexicans boast of their herds and their steeds 


nated by the barber's razor. They were broken alive on the wheel I 
. The bold prairie-hunter no shepherd-boy needs , 


‘The very clearness of the air is drear, 


What p 























in the Place du Greve, and afterward burned, to the great satisfac- The bisons, like clouds, overshadow the place, It seems to bring the awful blue too near, 
tion of the populace, who clapped its hands with exultation, as it And wild, spite coer we to the chase And that wild light is just enough to show -looku! 
saw these wolves’ hearts and men’s skins walking to the place of Poe ery ee The wildest shapes of wildest things below suppose 
execution. The farmer may vaunt of his grass and his grain We feel as if too near the panther’s swoop, e ner 
: ’ . ore eared for | he S } ble He sows them im laboar, and reaps them in pain We pause to hear the Indian’ tal wi =a 
Gomire's future fortunes were cared for by the Spamsh noble. Rut here the deep soil no exertion requires aC PORCS OF ROSE Lee LORIN 2 eee WRSeP, sly ex 
He could not sufficiently thank him for giving the clue to his bro- Enriched bv the ashes. and cleared by the fires Ihe dead grass rustling in the fitful gale, ny 
ther’s fate, and helping him to punish his murderers. “God will Fly, fly, maiden, with me Suggests the rattlesnake’s envenom’d trail, Se 
reward you for it,” said he; “ but I wish, as far as in me lies, to be- Then fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, and gaze, ean —— with Gichering gras Theo ris 
As sweeps o'er the grass the magnificent blaze . Seem restless spirits from another sphere. yerv you 
. > . » »- _o I 
come his instrument. I came to Paris to study the civil law with a Sun eedlb eatead tenth a0 soumelich @ eiehe : I : i ’ 
comrade. Providence has deprived me of him! Let me replace A continent flaming, an ocean of hight ° ° ? . " ° n that 
him by the eldest of your children; in him I may regain my brother Fly, fly, maiden, with me PANTHER AND MAN IN THE DARK rought 
and acquire a friend. In the cofler you opened, there are six thou- _ wmestoman delights tn ts teose and bie chete It was a fearful struggle! now the stee! a sql 
‘ s f “a . , Vlenr 
sand golden ducats; take a thousand of them and endeavour to His Gower are faded, his blossoms ave pale, Made, as his yell exprest, the monster feel, ilenn w 
look out for better times, with an assured confidence that I will And mildew 1s riding his vapoury gale. And now the fasten'd tooth-hold, brought the erv the phi 
never lose sight of you, or neglect the fortunes of your child.” Fly, fly, maiden, with me Of that hard man’s reluctant agony ; vident, 
It was thus that Philip Gomire received that education which Oh, fly to the prairie—its balm-kissing breeze, Above, below, as force or fate prevail'd, ‘But, a 
qualified him to attain the highest eminence in the law, and elevated Unchilled by the mountain, unbroken by trees, Each, 1n his turn, his struggling foe assail‘d ; is flow 
. in Encumbered with incense, steals in from the west, T) a i . he k : rn : 
him to the most conspicuous position in the parliament of Pans As bees from the praine-rose fly to the nest ie grinding fangs, the knife’s vindictive crash, pests Os 
He died full of years and honour, leaving his children the best Fly, fy, maiden, with me. 1 he rending claw, the eye's envenom’d flash, y the 
‘os he «o he ¢ se > . . 04 
legacy a parent can bequeath them—the reputation of an honest Oh, fly to the prairie, for freedom 1s there The growl, ne groan, the curse, the hissing breath espiende 
man and an upright magistrate. Love lights not that home with the torch of despair lhe long, wild howl, and all was sull as death 
No wretch to entreat, and no lord to deny . * . . . * . . 
No gossip to slander, no neighbour to pry 
2 Fly, fly, maiden, with me. AFTER DAY 
EXTRACTS FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. a ay * 
But struggling not there the heart's impulse to hide, The knife lilt-deep obey'd his stuffen’d ciasn. 
Love leaps like the fount from the crystal-reck’s side ; The ster’ wue ve kl] . 
And, strong 20 ioe Qdamant, pure as tre epving, I'he monster's tongue vet wrinkle d in his grasp, 
INDECISION.—A TALE. Waves wildly in sunbeams his rose-coloured wing His knees were forced against the dinted chest, aad surrow 
Fly, fly, maiden, with me His wary feet the hinder claws represt, ‘Pym 
‘Tne sail is loosed, the swinging anchor free, ~——e ; And in his mouth remain’d the gory wreck the H 
p> > > » § . * : e the 
Ihe boat ts hoisted, and the ship for sea— anex the Scorchman s song in reply Of skin and hair extorted from the neck 
T . Se . ithe idle ee Kate He uroclous 
I'he hills of Scotland swell on either side, ADIEU, ADIEU, MY AIN SWEET LAND His reckless courage failed him not in death, 
And ‘neath the vessel heave the waves of Clyde And self-possession closed with closing breath , vayto tl 
Ah! who can leave that soul-ennobled spot, Adieu, adieu my ain sweet land, The panther’s blood bedewed his claminy tace, vessel by 
Nor think of Bruce and Wallace, Campbell, Scott, J best Mise Sue = ~—— : The panther’s arms bestowed the last embrace «Terings 
. - That bears me, Scotia, trae thy strand, - 
Hogg, Thomson, Ramsay, Wilson, and MeNeill— And Mary, oh, frae thee ' He died, as he had lived, a brutal brave, reid 
And many a son of song, and many a hand of steel ' rae childhood’s dawn | lo’ed the bloom With none to close his eyes, with none to mark his grave es k 
And, oh, if thrills the stranger's heart when he, That flush’d thy heather brae, Y % . 2 = ‘i Zl 7 ? \ntartic! 
Immortal Scotland, takes his leave of thee Serene onsen peter weet oup ol 
ic ms § J ec . e group 
. ’ “ ’ That made thy ruins gay My mother! what a chain of blissful thought 
How doubly dear thy shores to Scottish eyes, The hill k Is in that home-endearing sentence Wre@pgnt gether | 
Cc ” 8 dow spirit e Hillis may pierce serener skies . -=°* e s 
ranges gle ; ri sect ut —’ Beyond the distant main, Is there on earth a melody so dear, 
B cas z sp ~ ’ . 
As ers , toc pe And fairer flowers and forests rise As that sweet sound to gentle childhood’s ear 
O'er sightless Ossian, and its tale to tell, ! Liptay pobre oe re My mother soothes my grief, retines my bl 
, y ; P| rs *s ; 3 Iss, > is 
In later times, to Burns, whose rustick strains But oh I'tl vainly search below “ ! yo ‘ sca 
4 : : : : For sic a gracefu’ guise, And asks but what I love to give—a kiss d 
Echo through Ceylon’s groves, and charm Ohio's plains As wiadom, valour, beauty throw , d pret 
“ ’ , ° , Ay, though the truant heart of mankind stray 
Each mountain sends its lesson through the air— Across my cloudy skies 7 other chasms and other scones saan ‘estroy t 
‘ » - »! ~ _ . - 2 . 7° E 
Castles are tombstones to dead honour there The soul of genius lifts her hills Tie mamewe fs ntias’s love at lack Ve are 
Each narrow vale embosomed deeds of eld, That a’ the earth may see, Returns like breed on Nile’s rich wat < Pinto wa 
» : s ; é i os hy Ts cast u 
And many a scholar's fate the monastery knelled! ans wehes the meanest of her mils, To vans a pn : ple jhe ero i . ar 
’ - - ‘o immor i 2 > solace > “ken heart, e same 
There spreads the teeming waste of Bannockburn— Suteraatee candace : A : —— 
P ' here’er while living I may be, When sorrows comme, and hope’s gay dreams de part a 
For Roderick's deeds still sighs the mountain fern Dear land when death is nigh, Tienes not 0 wither’d leet that doe ¢ viel apes gp 
There blazed the barns of Ayr, whose holy light ! a a — to gaae on thee cilia aihieie elites thao h é hildbood’s field The 
‘ , ; ! MLK s, 2 uh chilahood s heids ‘ 
Flashed, A2tna-like, upon the darkest night iit dh igre sicch ara Of ratte I ee oe ee work, pul 
Of Scottish bondage! ‘There the modest mill, Thon fare thee well, but not for aye, To hail 7 snidineniia Gin ‘loud a : fi fall, and 
P ‘ ors smuc > cloudiess | y fleet . 
Phe loch remote, the wild sequestered hill, Thou land of soul and glee, ! nemory fleets 
- Romantick land, where’er I stray, . . * * . * - , ° ule con 
In name and circumstance unknown before, My heart will turntothee; _ . . , 
Glow in the song, and sound from shore to shore, Cheer'd by the hope to lay my head Who mark’d the rugged men who gather'd there irnals 
Where frown Columbian woods, and India’s billows roar On Alla a. cae > ane Might think they came their conquests to compare , what Is 
i” a B . s J " 
miktinneee The tripping youth with light, short rifle, bore ur share 
The deck is thronged—the multitude survey, he scalps of squirrels bullet-stamp'd before , ? 
> 1. rent oO 
Each with peculiar eye, the watery way A beaming point just tips the doubtful verge, Phe bending sire, whose head was white with vears. s 
Ihe young exultant cast a glance of glee Where sea and sky their dubious colours merges With antlers at his saddle-bow appears ee 
Across the surging surface of the sea And up at one bright leap, in glory springs One flings a reeking bear-skin o'er a bush, ie follow 
Hope bounds at tales of wealth, and power and fame, The sun, and o'er the ocean spreads his wings Another decks his cap with reynard’s brush. 
. ; : : 
And Fancy paints with pencil dipt in flame, Along the rippling water's golden light, Opossums. plieasants, quails are strew'd aro the s 
"1 ’ + i . ‘ 
I'he glowing landscapes of the teeming West, A trembling causeway paves, so pure, so bright, Racoon, hawks, eagles, turkeys stain the ground reed not 
Where every bosom loves, and every love is blest! A path to heaven it seems to fancy's eye, Each brought some offering trom the earth or air mind suc 
Phe old, with thoughtful brow and saddened eye, Continued upward through the yellow sky, To prove his skill or swell the festive fare . 
Sull watch the land-hues fading into sky, Through clouds like cluster’d gems of every hue, Incongruously wild im every part, 
As if reluctant to avert the view To pale the ruby’s blush, and shame the sapphire’s blue, Their garb might well defy descriptive art, Storation 
A moment from the shore's receding blue, The sportive dolphin like a floating flower, For linsey-woolsey, skins and half-made leather ig . 
. ina afterw 
As, trembling on the rng'd horizon, peep Of thousand tints adorns his waving bower, As whim or use directed, grouped together, hte ene 
The topmost peaks above the rising deep The curving porpoise, on the crested pride, Detied all fashion and kept out all weather vas Moto 
lhe tender sapling, torn from natal sod, Of ndgy billows, takes his liquid nde, And yet who mark’d the air of perfect ease, pntdenh 
lransplanted, blooms and spreads its boughs abroad , And silver flying-tishes start away, The noble features form'd to strike and please oo sso 
But aged trees, when severed from the earth Before the breeze and in the sunbeams play Might fancy this a motley masquerade hare 
They once have shaded, know no second birth. rhere is a freshness in the breezy air, Where highbred men the characters display ed 
P . * . P 2 ‘ a P here is a joyous spirit everywhere ‘ . * > . an “ ; 
But, hark ' how loudly comes the voice of one, . 33 ’ .. ° 2 ° any You 
From Scotchmen by his English accent known And to the west’s gigantick solitude ORIGIN OF A MODERN FasHIoN —The correspondent of a Boste Lowey 
~ theme arrests attention, for he tells Retreated, hoping that man might ne’er intrude { paper says, that he has ascertained on pretty good authority. t Rontlas® 
' Rad : s ] Sentley's 
: a —— proudly dwells On sorrow’s isolation-loving mood. _ the present fashion of wearing the hair over the ears, which has be RA oe 
Pa mighty t ~—_ ex ae rature's store— lhere at his feet the squirrel sported free, come so “ prevalent in this community,” 1s only the revival of am —_ De OF 
The SS 4 . lagara’s roar ; The beaver hid not from his harmless eve, artifice adopted in England many years ago, bv a gentleman whe We are g 
e wild unbroken forest's shrubless gloom, ' The tunid fawn cropt roses from his tree, , was unlucky enough to have his ears cropped for forgery The emerprise 


The Indian's home of yore, but now his tomb Nor did the bison from his npple fly ; long side-locks covered the deformity tect repub 
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= HI TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. feel the power of this press—but for the present we let them escape 


LITERARY NOTICES. i 


i] am Our object was merely to notice the death of Mr. Craig, one of the 
few persons connected with the banks of this city whose death could 
occasion either sympathy or regret among those of our citizens who 
have just passed through a year of pecuniary calamity, unparalleled 
in the history of this country 


BOOK TABLE | C.'s Sketch from the German ts accepted with thanks..—“ Hubert” shall appear 
‘ * - = | when we can find a vacant corner Atm. —" T.” as respectfully declined, as 
« Osceola ; or Fact and Fiction: a Tale of the Seminole War."— | _likewsse the song by“ R.” and the verses to the Gtroffe, by “ L. ¥."—We 


. . x . | would be happy totnsert the ** Poem, wn six cantos.” by Adriana, but really can- 
We know not at which to wonder most, the fatuity of the author im not think of such an infliction upon our readers during the dog-days.—** Rock- 





writing this book, or the want of good taste on the part of the re- | away” ts tnformed that we had undoubted authority for the paragraph of which . 
wectable publishers, in putting their imprint to the titlepage. If | comdtstie jones. pane X. sends to us as original, has already Steamboats.—A fnend, who ts an officer in the United States 


we may judge from the melancholy portraiture of himself, which 
yms the frontispiece of the volume, the author cannot plead youth 
, extenuation of his offences against common sense and the 
His book is a bad book—a very bad book— 
The 
poetry”’ is, if possible, worse than the prose ; and the prose 1s such 
sa schoolboy should be whipped for perpetrating 


Queen's English.” 
deed we may say that we have seen few worse books 


On page seven, 
ve find the expression ‘it was not Aim ;" and on page fifteen we 
id the following delectable lines 
* When budding beauty all its charms disclose, 
And o’er the form enchanting sweetness throws.” 
lye following ts a specimen of the author's descriptive style 
‘He wore a dark Russian fer cap; and his clothes of fine black cloth, 
ivet vest, and drab surtout, that were all about half worn, had evidently 
eo made In a city, and, of course, fitted well ; his horse and equipage were 
.werb, and as to his fortune, why, we'll leave it ; however, as I have 
escribed him, so he was ; and such gay, happy, thoughtless, romantick young 
»ws are constantly to be met with in the south and west.” 





What possible inducement the author could have for parading his 
Jooking portrait before the publick, we cannot imagine ; unless he 
supposed that publick curiosity would be excited to see the features 
a person who could write a book so inconceivably and superflu- 
sly execrable 
«4 Sketch of the hy Samuel F 
Hlenn"—We presume that the author of this pamphlet is both a 


Poetical Character, etc. : 


very young man, and a very inexperienced writer. Time will teach 


u that Bulwer ts not superiour to Scott, and that Shelley was not 
rought to an early grave by **a venomed dart,” but by being upset 


a squall, and drowned. ‘There are other crudities, which Mr 


enn will detect in his production when years shall have brought 


the philosophick mind.” That he is capable of better things 1s 


vident, from the concluding paragraph of his address 


‘But, my hearers, there is much * unwritten poetry ;* it buds in the beau- 
ys foweret, and blooms In the forest-tree—carols in the songster of the 
sods, and shrilly whistles in the rushing of the wind—exhibits its hues in 
» gorgeous rainbow, and giowse flulgentin the sunset clouds—deafens the 
the mighty cataract, and resounds lathe quaking thunder-clap 
esplendent inthe starry canopy of the sky, and gleams lurid in the beht- 
rsgiare , and only ts it lost to us, When, Increasing in grandeur, It mingles 
ye sublimity of heaven Such, and janumerabie the objects 
such call forth the poetry of the soul—the bliss of its sensibility Then, 
fnends, let us cherish this benign influence ; and whether tt be feit or 
ressed, may each of you say with Colenndge— Poetry has been to me its 
wa*exceeding great reward ;* it has soothed my affictions ; it has muiti- 
jand refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude , and It has given 
« the habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful wn all that meets 
oad surrounds me."’ 


* Pym’s Adventures and Discoveries.“ —A volume from the press 





shines 


others are 


ei the Harpers, professing to give the * details of a mutiny and 
urocious butchery on board the American brig Grampus, on her 
vayto the South Seas—with an account of the re-capture of the 
vssel by the survivers; their shipwreck, and subsequent horrible 
olerings from famine ; their deliverance by means of the British 
sooner Jane Guy; the brief cruise of this latter vessel in the 
\ntartick Ocean ; her capture, and the massacre of her crew among a 
group of islands in the eighty-fourth parallel of southern latitude ; 
vether with the incredible adventures and discoveries still further 


The author 





to which that distressing calamity gave rise.” 
would have shown his ingenuity to more purpose, if he had preserved 
ie rraisemblance of his narrative. As itis, the gross improbabilites 
d preternatural adventures through which kis hero passes, soon 
stroy the interest of the reader, and revolt the imagination 
* Ferdinand Mendez 


We are constantly tempted to exclain 


Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude!" At 
e same time we must concede to the author, the merit of a fine 


astery over language, and powers of description rarely excelled 


The Musical Reovew.” 
vork, published in this city every Wednesday, by Messrs. Firth and 
We have 


ttle confidence in the competence of * associations” to conduct 


—This 1s the title of an unassuming little 
lall, and conducted by an association of gentlemen 


irnals of any kind, with energy and unity of purpose—because, 


what is everybody's business, is nobody's business.” Buta very 


ur share of talent and science appears to be enlisted in the manage- 
vent of the work before us, and it is well worthy of publick con- 


fence and support. We do not remember to have met before with 


‘ne following anecdote, related by Sir Henry Halford 
INFLUENCE OF MUSICK ON THE MIND, 


W the solace of musick, nay more, of its influence upon melancholy, I 
not look for evidence in the universal testimony of antiquity, or 
mind such an audience of its recorded effect romy distemper 
tie perverse mind of Saul Imyself have witnessed its power to mit 
e sadness of seclusion, ina case where my lovalty as a good subject, 
i my best feelings as a man, were more than usually interested in the 
Storation of my patient, and I also remember tts salutary operation inthe 


"eed 


upon the ¢ 








we of a gentieman in Yorkshire, many years ago, who was first stupified, 
i afterward became insane, upon the sudden less of all his property 
* gentieman conld hardly be sand to live—he merely vegetated, for he 


*ts Motllonless until pushe i, and did not speak to, nor notice anybody in the 
ise. for nearly four mouths. The first in beation of a return of anv sense, 
weared mm his attention tomnsick played inthe street. This was observed, 
* second time he heard it, to have a decided! g hum from his 
harey ; and induced by this good omen, the humanity of nis 
vermtendant offered him a violin, he seized eacerly, and amused him 
sell w it constantly After six weeks, hearing the rest of the patients of 
“ house pass by his door to their common room, he accosted them “Good 
morning to you all, gentlemen. I am quite well, and desire | may accom- 
iny you.” In two months more he was ! 


rece In rousin 





sacacious 








tistTassed 

Lewer's reprint of Foren Magazines —The last volumes of 
Bentley's Miscellany, the Metropolitan, and Blackwood's Magazine 
may be obtained, handsomely bound, at Mr. Lewer’s establishment 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Lewer has succeeded so well in his 


IMPROMPTU ON SEEING A LADY PLAY THE VIOLIN. 


Oh! of L were a violin, 
In that soft hand to rest’ 

Reclined beneath that tapered chin, 
And on that throbbing breast! 

To gaze, with ravishing delight, 
Upon those darting eyes, 

Which rival those in cloudless night, 
That look from heaven's bine skies 

To tee! the touch, like magick —(Ob 
(f those sweet tiny fingers, 

I'd wish the tome “ adegro,” 
And bless it while it dangers. 


We suppose that Priscian's head 1s broken im the last line by poetick license 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1838 

The coronation. —As we were leaving the Battery the other day 
we chanced to encounter an acquaintance, who had been just landed 
at the Whitehall slip from one of the Liverpool packet-ships. It 
seemed only a day or two before, that he had bade us “ good morn- 
ing.’ and stepped on board the Great Western to attend the corona- 


tion. And now he was again rattling up Broadway to the Astor 
House. We entered the coach at his invitation, and after an inter- 


, change of greetings, inquired, ** Well, Dawdle, how were you pleased 


with the coronation? Of course you had a place in the Abbey 


' Positively i- 


Splendid affair—was it not?" —* A paltry humbug 
feriour to the old melodramatick tableaux and stage pageants they 
used to get up at the Bowery."—* Oh! you must be joking, my 
dear fellow. Why all the newspapers from Maine to Texas are filled 
to overflowing with magniloquent descriptions of the ceremony. It 
is the universal topick in our republican circles. No particular is 
too minute to be uninteresting. One of our editors actually fretted 
himself into an apopleptick fit the other day, because none of his 
London correspondents had sent him word whether her mayesty’s 
slippers were of velvet or satin. Here 1s one of our daily papers, 
which tells us, that * on ascending the steps of the interiour of the 


In 


We are then informed that ‘during this brief period, she 


Abbey, the queen rested a few moments, to recover her breath” 
credible ' 
You cannot make me 
trifle."—** A decided 
Victoria, a plain, diminutive, ungraceful 


tlanced to the right and left.” Prodious ' 


‘ 
believe after this that the coronation was a 
imposition, ‘pon honour 
little hussy."—* Treason! My loyalty will not permit me to listen 
to such abominable language.”"—** During the most imposing part 
of the ceremony she seemed to be chatting with the dutchess of 
Kent, as little affected by the august occasion and the gaze of thou 
sands of the elite of Europe, as the bauble on her head. [I saw none, 
who were not disappointed both in the scene, and in the demeanour 
and appearance of the principal performer.”"—* I hear you gave a 
thousand dollars for a ticket of admission to the coronation.” 

“Yes; as I went to Lendon purposely to witness the ceremony, | 
could do no less.” —** Did your ticket admit you to an eligible seat?” 
—*Hem! 


purchased, they told me it was a forged pass. I was se:zed—handed 


On arriving at the door and presenting the ticket I had 


over to a police-officer, and compelled to amuse myself for the rest 
Devilish provoking—wasn't it? 
No place lke New 
Never will move a step out of Broadway again 
The 


Prove it to you, if you will come and 


of the day in a cell in Bow-street 
Here we are at Astoria. THlow is Stetson’ 
York, after all 


Never wish to see another coronation. Victoria is a humbug ' 


Great Western 1s a humbug! 


see me. Good by.” Poor Dawdle. He had reason for railing at 
little Victoria, and speaking slightingly ef the spectacle of her coro 
nation. If we are not mistaken, the raillery of his friends wil! soon 


make New-York too hot for him 


Ohntuary.—The grief felt for the death of Mr. Archibald Craig, 
! rhane 


wid in hes ob 


late cashier of the Chemical Bank of this city, is universal 
in his deportment, amiable in his disposition, and shire 
servation, in his character were comnbined the qualiues of an honest 
and a liberal man with those of an expert banker. Many of the pre 


sidents, cashiers, and directors of the city, might | 


ave pass¢ 1 away 
and the publick have been no losers by the dispensation ; but mn Mr 
Craig's death the business portion of the community have lost acon 
siderate friend, and society a valuable member. His demise was 
sudden and unexpected, tllustrating the truth of holy writ—that ‘in 


He dieda ec! 


tian’s hope, and his remains were followed to the grave by an un 


the midst of life we are in death ristian in a chris 
usually large number of our most respectable citizens, who esteeme 


him when living and honoured him when dead. A well-conducted 





banking institution in this community is a publick blessing, and such 





a one we have esteemed the Chemical—whose president, cashier 
and directors being upright, practical men themselves, have admin 
istered the concerns of the institution with a fairness, Liberality and 
I hey 


have not taken all the means of the bank to themselves, as ts not un- 


discretion worthy of the praise everywhere bestowed upon it 


frequently the case with some others that we could mention, but have 
frecly distributed them among those who needed them—who had a 
right to them—and for whose benefit all banks are chartered. We 


army, and has been, for the last three years, in active service in 
Florida, entered our office the other day. We sprang to take his 
hand, but expernenced a melancholy revulsion of feeling, on finding 
that the nght sleeve of his coat hung loose and empty from the 
shoulder. But his left hand still remained to him, and with it he 
cordially clasped our own. After mutual congratulations and in- 
quiries, an allusion was made, on our part, to the distressing m:s- 
fortune our friend had met with; and we asked whether the mutila 
tion had been occasioned by a wound from a tomahawk or a mfle 
We undertook to 


cheer him, and remarked, that however mconvenient the irreparable 


Our friend bent his head and sighed heavily 


joss must be to himself, he had the glorious satisfaction of knowing 
that it was a sacrifice upon the altar of patriotism, and that tt would 
* Alas, no 


dignity him forever in the eves of his countrymen 


sighed our friend. ‘Hear me. Mycompanionsin arms will assure 
you, that I avoided no danger, shrunk from no perl, which pre 
sented itself in the course of our protracted campaign, in the swamps 
and everglades of Florida. | have been present in some hundred 
skirmishes with Osceola and his Seminoles, when the bullets have 
showered around me like hail. But [ passed through all those en 
gagements unseathed, even to the grazing of my skin. The pest: 
lential climate of the morasses, which blasted the flower of our army, 
and consigned the young and the valiant to a premature grave, was as 


For 


three vears and more, I endured the exposures of the campaign with 


harmless to mv constitution as the gales of Araby the blest 


a stout heart and a sound frame. At last, peace was proclaimed 
The tedious war was brought to a definite conclusion, and | was as 


With elation and 


I anticipated a return to my loved and loving kinsfolk and frends, 


well, ay, better, than when it commenced JOV 


at the north, I embarked for New-Orleans—arrived there m safety 

took a steamboat up the Mississippi, and was one of the ill-fated 
individuals who were blown up in the Moselle. The loss of my nght 
arm was the consequence.” * —all steamboats '" ‘This last 
exclamation came from * my uncle Toby,” and was properly repre 


hende d by ourselves. 


Donation for a publick library It is stated in the papers, and 


we have seen no contradiction of the statement, that John Jacob 
Astor has made a present to the city of a valuable lot of ground, to 
gether with the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for 
The 


is certainly a magnificent donation, and for a most noble and ho 


the foundation and establishment of a great publick hibrary 
nourable purpose The thanks of millions vet unborn, who are des 
tuned to be among the master-spirits of their age and country, will 
redound to the generous donor. New-York has teo long been defi 
erent ina good publick library. In this respect she has been far be 
This deficieney is now hkely to be 

The 


ject by Mr. Astor, 1s sufficient for the establishment of a princely 


hind Boston and Philadelphia 

amply and munificently made up sum appropriated to the ob 
institution But much depends upon the selection of books, lest 
undve prominenet should be given to certain classes, whether scren 
ufick or belonging to the belles-lettres department If report speaks 
true, the management of the hbrary 1s to be given to a gentleman, 
than whom no one in this country ws better qualified to form a hberal 
collection, which will be m no respect hable to the objection we 


have suggested 

Vv 
review of Mr 
it We esteem Mr 


and abroad, has done 


‘orrest's Oration A correspondent has sent us an elaborate 
I 


Forrest's Orauon. We regret that we cannot publish 


Forrest. He 1s an ornament to his profession ; 


and, at home honour to his country From 


the commencement of his career we have spoke n our free and can 
did open of his merits as an eminent actor, a grace ful writer, and 
a publick spirited citizen, and we shall continue to do so, as long as 


we continue to write, but, as far as this paper is concerned, we 
have nothing to do whatever with liom as a politician, and on that 
vccount alone we decline the 


That Mr 


no one who knows ther 


insertion of the review in question 


Forrest, however, is the sole unassisted author of the Ora 


in can entertam the shadow of a doubt 


tion 


and we are sorry that mt is not on a sulyect that would pustity fur 


ther remarks in this journal 


Theatrical —-Great preparations are making for the coming thea- 
The Bedouin Arabs have already appeared) Madame 
Miss Clifton com 


menees a short engagement at the Park on the twenty-first ; and 


trical campaign 


Vestris and Charles Matthews have arrived 
soon after her comes our old favourite Power Wallack has been 
Celeste, it 
She 
is said to have improved greatly during her late visu, and brings over 


es, calcu 


busy in London making arrangements for the National 
s expected, will be a star of the first magnitude at that theatre 
with her several new piec ited for the display of her panto 
i 


Miss Tree 


mimick talents. Mr. Vandenhoff and his daughter are also expe 





to appear at the National in the course of the season 


re-appears at the Park early in October 


Thalogue m Broadway —** Vid you mean to jostle me, sir!” sar 
Count Whuiskerandos, turning round with an air of intense ferocity 
* Certainly, sir; E did it inten 


it is lucky you did it on 


upon a spare man in spectacles 
tionally,” was the reply. ‘ Very well, sir, 
purpose, I should have resented such carelessness ;" and the count 


twirled his mustachios, and stalked on as if * his next step would 


enterprise of furnishing the American publick with prompt and cor- | have more to say on this subject, but this ts not a fitting oceasion 
"ect republications of the principal British periodicals | We mean one of these days that some of the banks of this city shall 


arrest the world” 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








LIST THEE, DEAR LADY. 
ADMIRED BALLAD—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY CHARLES HEIDELBERG, 














Once more we are obliged to listen to the importunities of innumerable readers and republish another piece of musick which is entirely out of print It is a copyright song, and the edition of the number of 
the Mirror in which it originally appeared, some years since, was long ago exhausted. Again we give notice that we have struck off many extra copies to supply any additional demand They may be had 
at the office of publication at twelve and a half cents each. ‘There are two or three others that we may give one of these days in the same way ; but for the present our readers must have a little patience 
We are willing to oblige as far as possible ; but we must be permitted to conduct this periodical in our own way. This will answer as a reply to several communications recently received. 
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love is the lay, A young knight 
there 


















































































































his gui-tar, he sang of love's pow-er; She was a - no- oh! there was the sting, fair lady, a-no-ther I sing. 
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ot-ten, ‘tis seen in her eyes, inherblush, ‘tis in her sighs, The 4 ur-gent, love is the tale, Love o-ver 
Tis told breath’ young knight 
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eo Past vows are for- 
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@o *|~Zret, - Ztle 
ughts are all his, to a Bri-gandthey cling: Start not, fair la-dy, a - nother I sing. 








ywail: Her the 





som too oft will p 








3d—Unknown was the knight, for no one cor 


Tsay | Disguise he assum'‘d, he hover'd around— | E’en in her chamber his love-notes they ring, 
From whence he had come, or whither his way; 


She was the charm his bosom had found: Start not, fair lady, another I sing. 










































| THE AMERICAN IN PaRIS.—The Americans have astrong and decidedly Morntne.—The best part the day for most purposes, is In a great mea 
Miscellany. }} original turn for satirical humour, and in the application of it they do not 9 sure lost by most persons. There is no question of it. Ivts etther lost 
wee |}! spare their own fotbles, much less those of other nations We understand sleep—between sleeping and waking—feeble efforts to mse—buttoning u 
}) this quality has never been displayed with a more piquant and amusing et the toilet, or ina state of trifling indecision what to take hold of firs Let 
COME, COME, MY OWN LOVE.—BY 8. J. BURR | fect than ima work which ts on the point of making Its appearance, entitled habit have its due influence in the case, and there can be no doubt but 
Original. }, * The Amencan in Pars.” The ostensible object of the work is that of sup- early morning is the most advantageous time for effort of any kind, phys 
~ | plying a view of the moral, social, and mtellectual condition of the capita! or mental What an important part of most people's lives are iost s 
Comm, while the planets are shedding their light, }| of France under her new institutions; but this is said to be dene ina spirit Walter Scott's evidence in anyt! Ig which relates to experience in ¢ 
Smiling with joy, on the glorious night! which spares neither rank nor sex, and which offers to the world the most performance wii] be taken without reserve He says, “ When I got ove 
Come, while the moonbeams are fringing the sea‘ severely-true picture of Paris society that has yet been drawn any knotty diffeu!ty in a story, or have had in former times a passage 
Come, come, sy own love—come, love, to me! MARCH OF INTELLECT.—A gentleman the ether day visiting a school at poem, it has always been when I first opened my eyes that the desired eas 
}, Edinbur had a book put into his hand for the purpose of examining a class thronged upon me This is so much the case, that Lam in the habit e 
Come, while the peris are watching the wave, 1) The word “ inberitance” occurring in the verse, the querist interrogated the | lving upon it, and saying to myself when | atm at a loss, * we shall have 
To gather the pearls which the dark waters lave’ youngster as follows ** What is inheritance '"—A. “ Patrimony."—" What | §!X o'clock to-merrow morning.’ If Lhave forgotten a circumstance 
Come, while the pure breeze is kissing each tree, || is patrimony !"—a. * Something left by a father."—** What would you call nme, or a copy of verses, It Is the same tl I think the first hour 
Come, come, my own love—come, love, to me ' it if left by a mother !"—A. * Matrimony.” morning ts favourable to bodily strength ther feats, when | was 
' a yon nl was ableto liftasmith’s anvil by whatis called the ” 
Come, while the magick of evening delays, AUTHOR VANITY but L could onlv do this before breakfast—and required my whole strengt 
And the song of the wave on the pebbled-shore plays ie Reeth aieaih: Gein ait eel undiminished by the least exertion.” 
Come, while thy voung heart ts buoyant and free . F y ‘ 5 . Nani , - , ‘ . 
: mn : ' All his most selt-loved verse in paper roval PHE DUCHESS D'ABRANTES 4 Parisian journal savs of this rer 
Come, come, my own love—come, love, with me - vee " a 4 on tenth June. that * r hrit nme 
Or parchment ruled with lead, smoothed with the pumice, w ed ' e te hoot . tha her cele v r 
wena Bound richiv up, and strang with crimson strings ; . With the world in general, it finishes—the ss of fortune.” She 















































. . j iffered from p int harrass ts, which embittered her 
THEORY OF MEN'S CHOICE IN A BEAUTY.1. She has a most complete and Never so oak B8 win te Miser eagerly eae set ge ceing ellt Sain chime cheat nce f Pa sto all E 
perfect beauty, nor can the greatest ecritick im this sort find any fault with Rut 244 - a0 oo a sexe eee meres = s lodeiee-houne at Cha » where the areat part of those wi 
the least proportion of her face ; but yet methought | was no more taken POS JOFOE TR INGEN, SHMNTING OV OF a thee eee al ew emanate tone ieein tien meek lnisienatia Grandin ' 
with it than I should be with some curious well-drawn pictur 2. That is Lyne ere was a famous problem among the stoicks, which ran to | tered to see her bier borne to the cemetery of Montinaitre. It was f he 
somewhat strange. 1. In my mind, not at all, fortis n silways that we this purpose “ When a man says ‘1 he,’ does he tie, or does he not? If w M. Chauteaubr 1, Victor Hugo, and nearly every iiterary and cist 
we governed by what the general fancy of the world calls beauty ; for each | he he truth; of he speaks the truth he lies.” Many were wished character Paris 
soul hath some predominant thoughts, which when they t u at |, thet pon this wonderful problem. Crvsippus favour , ; P , . : 
strikes on them, there is nothing does mere infamy 1 mu . thet | world with no less than six; and Philetus studied himself to deatl A HINT TO THE soFT-PATED.—Men of sense and good breeding merer es 
pleaseth not most which with the greatest art and skill is composed: but || vam efforts to solve tt cise their punning propensities on the names of friends or pequalmancs 
those airs that do resemble and stir up some dormant passion to which the SARCASTICK A celebrated toper. intending to go to a masquerade, con- hg ws ae Sy seat Bas ene VeRr nn ftgtalneenee pg me oye 
mind is addicted ; se, | beleve, never yet was any one so much taken with sulted an acqua ance in what d he would advise him to eo sd ‘ Men = . 2 rn sgl as Soe ve — aby = . P 
a face in which he did not espy ought that did rouse and put in motion some ceived for an answer, “* Go sober for once in vour life, and I wiil un ertake 2 Pa : 1 caatg egg st Ha ves r a se : eH -s 2 
affection that hath ruled in his thoughts, besides those features which, only |! to say that not one of v« riends will know vou.” i . Ah, I ae ciel shane > you! what's the mathe Dt —— , 
torthe sake of common opinion, we are forced to say do please i cdemeinine' aang sik Goad pr _/ Iomagcedsien at they are excerdingly small potatero—Aand are ® 
CK DANGER tton of a fe mw was dining ata hotel, who, in sidered by every man who 1s blessed with even the smallest sense 
Law.—If a man give you a black eve, you make him pay for it; but. if he the course of the * battle of knives and forks,” accidentally cu : ety 
put out youreye, you get nothing, and whateveris taken from him goes whic AS oOlyse " nkee sitting 1 ' . nd out. on - ‘Ee P 
nominally to the king—really to John Stokes or Jack Nokes, who has no |. fri oye = — ) s sae cy ay — oS ae < t ee A PUNNING CRIER “The Reston Transcr pt says, ** Everybody knows 
concern at all in the matter, If aman kill vour pig, you cet the value of it: |, all starve to death jn ; . ‘ ae . our city crier is something cf a wag. Yesterday afternoon he amuse 
but if he kill your wife or your child, you get nothing ; if anvthine is eet out : self and sundry ¢ vs, by crying as followeth, to wit—* Lost, a nee 
of him, it goes to a stranger as before A man sets vour house on fire f SOO EE Ve BE RESSATOES pti s : 
by misfortune, you receive amends ; tf through malice, vou receive nothing As of hons it ts said, and eagles, ENCOURAGEMENT FOR The poorest being that craw's 
Bacon.—A keen critick into the elements of Bacon's intellectuality, has That when they go, they draw their seres and talous on earth, contendi ustice and oppression, is an « 
finely said of him, * That his understanding resembled the tent whieh the Close up, to shun rebating of their sharpness aS ERE er a , = — 
fairy Paribonou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold tt, and it seemed a toy for a So our wit's sharpness, which we should employ leur EPFECT.—A man said al ent drink, though taken in Jarre 
idy’s hand—spread it, and the arniies of powerful sultans night repose be- In noblest knowledge, we should never waste rantities it always made him fat. “| have seen it make you ‘ean 
neath its shade.” In vile and vulgar admirations ystander 
BUSINESS AND PLEASURE.—The following toast was viven at the celebra- Derraction —Mirabeau gives an excellent canon of advice in regard to On RAIN 
tion of the fourth, in Chucatuck, Virginia, “ Rusiness ts business,” savs | detraction Deal with it as with a wasp—never attack tt unless vou are Rehold ' how lovely shine the gems of rain. 
the Alexandria Gazette, * and the proudest man never suflers it to be wholly | sure todestroy it, or it will assail you with increased exasperation and greater Like spark fam s on the trering plain 
forgotten.— By James P. Gren, (deputy shernf)—Fellow-citizens, prepare force ” llow, hanging on the flow'ring shrubs, they biaze, 
to pay your taxes, for I shall soon be down upon you GENEROUS FEELINGS.—Generosity is the wealthiest feeling of the heart And dart beneath the leaves their silver rays 
Man’s urre.—The life of man may be only an hour-glass to some being of || Feel as if you would aid sudering tf vou could, and vou will have nearly a The ants refreshed, their flowers to heaven disclose, 


As grateful for the zood its hand bestows 





a higher order; and they, perhaps, savy, when threescore vears and ten are | the self-satisfaction that you would have had if veu really had relieved dis- 








up, “ What! another hour gone! Dear me, how time fites '” tress 

Parenrs. —Ilow ple asunt it is for a father to sit at his child's board! It FEMALE cuRtosity.—A lady after hearing a verv impressive sermon, con- Published every Saturday. at No. 1 Barclay-street. corner of Broacws) 
ts like ag aged man reclining under the shadow of the oak which he has |! demnatory of wickedness in every sh ape. coolly exclammed, ** Well, after Tern FIVE POLLARS ner annum oovel ¢. 1 all eases am advance A 
planted. il id like t 0 ry ef nee '” 2 ooh 7 aa : ; 2 i 
E : :.—A fatal duel some s? : | alt, should like to see everything for once letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors 

STiqueTTe.—A fatal « ue some short time since occurred west between Fok EVER AND A DAY —-A contemporary says, that “the machinery of the 
two Irish gentlemen, who disputed at table whether {t was more genteel to || Great Western will last for ever,” and adds that, “afterwards, it can be 
serve up new potatoes peeled, or with the skin on | sold for old iron!" Scott & Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets 
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